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Outside_a new look ! Inside—a new outlook! 


Too many otf us have been only half-seeing this wonderful 
land of ours on our motor car trips, up to this time. 
But now, the low-swung new 1948 Studebaker is here 
—with windows and windshield so huge, your eyes seldom 
miss anything. 
This panoramic extra vision brings new safety as well 


as new enjoyment to your driving, of course. What’s more, 


Studebaker’s far-advanced postwar engineering cradles 
you, and those who ride with you, indream-like new comfort. 
Be sure to see the new 1948 Studebaker Champions and 
Commanders the very first opportunity you have. 
Studebaker’s distinctive 1948 body styles include new 
convertibles as well as sedans and coupes—plus a fabu- 


lously fine, new extra-long wheelbase Land Cruise 


New 1948 Studebaker 


v0 e 
First in sty le ® The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A 
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There’s something missing 


in labor contracts 


I: should be the opening phrase in every one: 


“In the public interest, this company and 
these workers agree to the following 


wages and terms.” 


Everything that is wrong with America—high 
prices, high taxes, shortages, strikes, fear—can 


all be traced to one thing—greed. 


If government, management and workers all 


based every decision and act on what is in the 
public interest, government would slash bureau- 
cracy and so reduce taxes, management would 
Pass savings on to the public, workers would pro- 


duce more efficiently and so cut costs and prices. 


All three groups exist by sufferance of the 
public. It is only good sense and self-preservation 
for all three to be guided by what is first and 


foremost in the public interest. 
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LINE-UP VS. RUSSIA...........c000000+- Pp. 11 
Western Europe is closer to real co-oper- 
ation than ever before. Customs unions, 
military unions are under consideration. 
Threat of Communist infiltration is sup- 
plying the impetus. This article explains 
how the U.S. is expected to back up a 
Western European, anti-Soviet bloc. 


ABC‘'S OF AID FOR EUROPE........ P04 
Details of the Marshall Plan now are 
clear: Much of the money will be spent 
right in the United States. Britain, France 
and Germany will get the lion’s share. 
Some of the dollars will be in the form of 
loans. Explained here is the practical as- 
pect of aid to Europe. 


COMMUNIST PUSH IN ITALY........ Pp. 16 
Crisis for Italy is set for April 18. Com- 
munist-instigated violence can be ex- 
pected around the time of the elections 
to be held on that date. Here’s an ap- 
praisal of chances for a left-wing victory 
by vote or by violence. 


ADDED BILLIONS IN BONUSES....P. 20 
Cash for veterans still is pouring out. 
Now that federal payments are dropping, 
some States are paying bonuses, with 
more to come. A drive for a federal bonus 
is considered inevitable. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOLGS................P. 21 
Public money cannot be used to aid 
religion. That’s the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court. Many public schools will 
have to change their methods. Bible 
reading is affected. So, perhaps, is the 
teaching of religious architecture, his- 
tory, theory. More litigation on this sub- 
ject is expected. 


DARK HORSES IN G.O.P. RACE....P. 22 
Senator Taft? General MacArthur? Sen- 
ator Vandenberg? Governor Dewey? 
Speaker Martin? These are the names 
mentioned most often when Republicans 
talk of presidential nominees. But the 


News within the News 


race still is wide open. The struggle has 
been intensified by an apparent crack 
in the Democratic Party. 

PRICE RISE ENDING?................000 P. 24 
Prices have lost their steam. For two 





months they have been level, on the 
average. New wage raises, a war scare or 
crop shortages could give inflation an- 
other inning, but, as of now, the public 
can look forward to continued weakening 
of prices. 

PROBLEM IN BRITISH COAL.......... P. 26 
For a full year, coal in Britain has been 
owned by the Government. Profits have 
fallen. Costs have risen. As a test case, 
coal shows that socialism is not working 
out in accordance with plans. 


PAN-AMERICAN AID .................0.. P: 28 
“More loans from the United States.” 
That’s to be the cry of Latin-American 
nations at the Bogota conference starting 
the end of March. Here’s an explanation 
of Uncle Sam’s probable answer. 
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ALOT OF GROWING TO DO 
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This is a big country and to furnish 
nation-wide telephone service, the Bell 
System has had to be big for a long 
time. But in the last few years it hasn’t 
been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all records 
and added more than 6,000,000 new tele- 
phones in the past two years, there are 


still about a million orders for service 


that we haven’t been able to fill because 
of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long 
Distance circuits also are needed. 


It will take time and a lot of money 
to make the Bell System big enough for 
the nation’s needs but we’re on our way 
—in a big way—to giving you more and 
better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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We believe 
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is the finest whisky 


man, money or 
nature can 
produce. 
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Two occupations. General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur is now a presidential 
candidate, and so visitors back from 
Tokyo are being besieged for up-to-date 
impressions of the man. Those who inter- 
viewed him lately report that, unlike a 
year ago, he seems tired and aging, that 
he has been out of the world political 
realities for a long while and ventures star- 
tling prophecies of sweeping nature. 
Any doubts as to the success of the Japa- 
nese occupation he takes as an affront. 

“There have been two successful mili- 
tary occupations,” he told not one but 
several callers, “Caesar’s occupation and 
this one.” 


Signals. Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
harried Democratic floor leader, is dis- 
tressed at the lack of co-operation be- 
tween Congress and the White House. He 
didn’t like it when Mr. Truman’s $40-tax- 
cut proposal and some other ideas were 
sent to the Capitol without warning, much 
less consultation, But Senator Barkley, al- 
ways good natured, sums it up in a story. 

“Look,” he told a White House attaché, 
“this is a night baseball game. I’m sup- 
posed to be the catcher on legislation. I'm 
also supposed to get some signals occa- 
sionally from the pitcher (Mr. Truman). 
On this, I not only didn’t get any signals, 
but somebody slipped out and turned 
off the lights.” 


Indicator. The Florida vacations of la- 
bor leaders are coming to be a reliable 
barometer of trouble ahead for em- 
ployers. Philip Murray, head of the CIO 
Steelworkers, takes a few sunshiny weeks 
off each year just before starting a wage- 
increase campaign. His recent call for a 
“substantial” raise came just after his re- 
turn. 

Now, John L. Lewis is back from 
Florida and employers know what that 
means. He is concentrating on a $100-a- 
month pension plan. There have been 
some unofficial strikes here and _ there. 
And, although a general strike does not 
seem imminent, the coal operators are 
jittery about a John L. Lewis fresh and 
rested and wearing a tan that would look 
rather unusual in a coal town. 


The draft. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
has been talking again and, as happened 
several times back during the war, has 
been speaking out of turn. The General 
was in charge of Selective Service 
throughout the conflict. He thought it 
wise, psychologically, to forecast extreme 
action, with the idea that, when some- 
thing more moderate actually developed, 
the public would not be alarmed. 

Just now, the General is talking of re- 
activating the draft, getting its boards 
ready for action if there should be an 


The March of the News____ 
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just paper work? | 


| 
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General Hershey . . 


emergency. Secretary of State George 
Marshall felt it necessary to say that tal 
of regearing the draft was “exaggerated.” 
that only routine paper work was jp 
progress. 

General Hershey, as head of the Office 
of Selective Service Records, has charge 
of data on 44,000,000 men who registered 
for the draft. 


Scientist's reply. Dr. Edward U. Con- 
don was ready with several replies while 
waiting for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to give him a chance 
to answer its charges that he is a bad 
security risk. 

Condon, who is Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, wanted 
to point out, among other things, that 
his loyalty has been checked and cleared 
by Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves as head 
of the atomic-bomb project, by the Con- 
merce Department loyalty board, the 
FBI, the Office of Naval Intelligence and 
others. And the Atomic Energy Con:- 
mission apparently didn’t believe a word 
of the House Committee’s charges, for 
it continued to send a stream of highly 
secret information across his desk. 

Dr. Condon was a West Coast news 
paperman before turning to science. He 
has had a distinguished career in atomic f 
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Mr. Wallace gave oath of office 





research and was in intimate touch with 
such wartime things as radar, rock! 
development and the atomic bomb. 
was appointed to his present post }} 
former Commerce Secretary Henry 4 
Wallace. A fighting scientist, too, he wi 
not willing to take the Committes§ 
charges lying down. 
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enjoy the same cost-saving advantages BURROUGHS 
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i MORE SAFETY FROM ALL-’ROUND VISION OF NEW “PILOT-HOUSE” CABS 


You get tremendously increased vision . . . in all 
directions. Windshields and windows are higher 
| and wider. New rear quarter windows add still 
‘ more to vision, and to safety. Glass area is nearly 






OLO RIGHT TURN wenn OLD LEFT TURN 





NEW LEFT OR 


200 square inches greater than that of any other 
standard cab. Driving is truly like “sitting on 
top of the world” .. . with all the road yours 
to command. They are the safest cabs ever built! 


2. MORE SAFETY AND COMFORT FROM NEW 
ALL-WEATHER VENTILATION 


Year-’round comfort assured by a combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, perfected hot water 
truck heater with powerful fan and defroster 
tubes, vent windows, and cowl ventilator. 


3. EASIER HANDLING BECAUSE OF NEW CHASSIS DESIGN 


You can turn these new ‘‘*Job- 
Rated” trucks in much smaller 
circles. .. . This is due to a 
new type of steering, in com- 
bination with shorter wheel- 
bases. Front axles have been 


moved back and engines for- 
ward, placing more of the 
engine and cab weight on the 
front axle. You get much 
better weight distribution— 
and steering is much easier. 





4. NEW “CUSHIONED RIDE” New weight distribution, 
wider tread axles and longer 
springs produce a marvelous 
new “‘cushioned ride.”’ ‘‘Air- 
O-Ride”’ seats give a “‘soft,”’ 
“firm,” or “‘medium”’ seat, 
controlled by a convenient 
lever at the bottom of the 
front seat. There’s seven full 
inches of seat adjustment. 
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5. 248 BASIC CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS... 
ALL “JOB-RATED.’’ 
Save money with a truck that fits your job! Choose 
from 248 different basic chassis and body models, 
engineered for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
lbs., and gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. Every 
unit of every truck, from engine to rear axle is ‘‘-Job- 
Rated’’ for economy, performance, and long life. 


..and only 
Dodge builds 
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trucks! 
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You need to be aware of these official conclusions, fast taking shape: 

Dollars, billions in aid, aren't to be enough to save Europe, China. 

Armament, preparedness for war, is the key to the next phase of events. 

Rearmament, partial mobilization at home, plus revived Lend-Lease for arm- 
ing of friends abroad, will be forced by Russia's urge to expand. 

A U.S. military commitment to help stop Russia is in the cards. 

Idea fast taking hold is to fix a deadline beyond which Communist power will 
not be tolerated without direct U.S. intervention. That idea is held in Con- 
gress and in executive departments. It will be popped when time is ripe. 























What U.S. is up against is the following: 

The Truman Doctrine has committed this country to "contain" Russia. 

Russia, challenged, is pressing as far as she feels it safe to press. 

U.S. dollars, used as a means to prevent expansion of Communism, do not 
seem to discourage the Communists, do not yield all of the results expected. 

Power, physical force, is the one thing that Russia fully appreciates. 

Dollars, not accompanied by more tangible backing, can just build up the 
West of Europe into a more tempting prize for Russia to take over a bit later. 

That is the line of reasoning back of plans to give a commitment of U.S. to 
back its dollars with arms. Western Europe, feeling its way toward alliance, is 
‘preparing to suggest revival of something like Lend-Lease. 

























Under plans that U.S. is getting set, even now, to carry out: 

Military services will get more money, maybe a good deal more. 

Air Force, in particular, will be built up. Aviation industry will be as- 
sured of big new orders. Air defense will be brought closer to war footing. 

Army is to get some help in meeting its man-power needs. It's the Army that 
has the police job in fulfilling U.S. commitments around the world, and yet the 
Army finds that its man power is shrinking instead of growing. 

Armament industry will be geared up a bit more than it has been. 

Draft machinery, too, will be re-oiled, prepared for possible quick use. 

It is probable that military costs will approach $15,000,000,000 a year in 
the period ahead, instead of the $11,000,000,000 officially budgeted. The situa- 
tion is changing and Congress is more interested in defense. 






















War isn't necessarily near because of speeded preparation for war. 

War outbreak may be less likely if Russia knows that war is the price of 
further expansion, than if she is encouraged by U.S. weakness to expand. 

Russia, badly hurt by one war, doesn't want another war soon. 

U.S., busy catching up after war, doesn't want to fight again. 

Actual war, aS a result, seems 5, 10 or 15 years away, not just around the 
corner, not in 1948 or 1949. Nobody really is set for a big war. 

The trouble is, however, that U.S. fears and distrusts Russia and Russia 
, fears and distrusts U.S. The great unanswered question from the U.S. point of 
view is how there can be anything but fear and distrust of a dictatorship in 
which the dictator can make any move, up to and including war, in absolute se- 
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The dictator in a 


crecy and with absolute power over every part of his nation. 
up feeling bad some 


totalitarian dictatorship is in a position where he can wake 
morning and can order things done that lead directly to war. 
Over the long run, U.S. democracy, Russian dictatorship can't get along. 





Against the background of the growing U.S.-Russian rivalry: 

Universal military training, as such, is getting less official favor. 

Draft, selective service, actual induction of youths into armed forces as 
needed, is coming into favor. The Army needs men for service overseas, not for 
brief training of a somewhat nonmilitary character in U.S. camps. 

Drafting, if it does come back--which still isn't probable--will be con- 
fined to youths without dependents, on a highly selective basis. 





Armament demands, if pushed, can again compete with civilian demands. 

Scarcities, in that event, will recur, not disappear. 

Rearmament, threat of scarcities could lead to a new scramble on the part of 
the public to buy goods regardless of price. That's possible. 

Rationing, allocation of materials, then couldn't be counted out. Price 
control couldn't be counted out, either. An arms program is inflationary. 

It probably is going to require more of a jolt than has yet occurred to 
cause Congress to go all out for armament, to recreate wartime scarcities. 











Tax cuts for individuals will go ahead in spite of the spending outlook. 

Cuts, as Senate plans them, will be approved. A veto very probably can be 
overridden. Cuts will be retroactive to Jan. 1, 1948. 

Excess-profits tax on corporate profits will be popular in Congress if mili- 
tary expenses force a choice between tax increases and budget deficit. 

A budget above $40,000,000,000, maybe approaching $45,000,000,000, is to 
become a definite prospect with any U.S. commitment to help Europe rearm. 

Tax-cut plans are given for you in detail on page 52. 





Boom will get a new shot in the arm with rearmament on a big scale. 

Industry will be inclined to maintain inventories, to take no chances on 
scarcity of materials. Individuals will be encouraged to stock up, too. 

Rearmament, however, will tend at first to center in aircraft. It is not 
probable that there will be big orders for tanks, artillery, automotive equip- 
ment, ammunition, clothing--all the accessories of a mass army. 

Arms for about 15 divisions are wanted by France. Belgium is in need of 
arms and the British would like some. China is to get largely rifles. 

Boom reaction to armament may be related more to psychology than to any 
dollars-and-cents orders. Yet the boom, now Slowing, could be fed again by fear 
of war, or by a program of preparedness for war. 








Everything, really, relates to what Russia does next. 

If Russia slows, quiets down, U.S. may lose ardor for new ventures. 

If Russia moves again, then the armament drive will shoot ahead. 

It is probable that the next danger spot is more likely to be Austria than 
it is to be Italy or France. U.S. troops are in Austria. 

Outlook for peace, for a world in which things can settle down to what used 
to be called normal, is not at all bright. The world remains in a mess. 














To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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kind of tire 





will do for your ear! 


ICTURED ABOVE is the first new 

kind of tire in fifteen years! It’s 
the great new Super-Cushion—de- 
veloped by Goodyear. It runs on 
only 24 pounds of air—and offers all 
these advantages: 


Softer Ride— Bigger and softer, the 
Super-Cushion gives you an unbe- 
lievably smoother ride! 


Better Car Handling— Your car hugs 
the road, seems to float through traf- 
fic, to flow around turns! 


The new 


y GOODF YEAR 





Conventional Tire | Super-Cushion 
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Fewer Rattles—Super-Cushions soak 
up shock and vibration. You get 
fewer rattles, fewer repair bills! 


Greater Mileage — Super - Cushions 


consistently average more mileage 
than the finest standard tires! 


Extra Blowout Resistance —They 
“roll with the punch,”’ are harder to 
cut, bruise, blow out! 


Better Car Looks — Because they’re 
bigger, Super-Cushions vastly im- 
prove your car’s looks! 


See Your Goodyear Dealer! If he 
hasn’t Super-Cushions in your size 
at the moment, he will soon! 





Super-Cushion T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 




















Admiral Al and General Gus, old friends who liked 
to fight—at Hotel Pennsylvania planned to spend 
a friendly night. “This hotel’s my idea,” cried Al. 
The General snorted: ‘“‘Pest—it’s MY idea, I know 


i 


that here you really are a guest.” 


2 “No soldier boy could steer a course,” the grinning 
e Admiral said, ‘‘to any harbor half so snug as Pennsyl- 
vania’s bed. Eight hundred built-in springs and more ; 
mean comfort every minute.”” “And while you talk 





























3 “Why, Admiral Al,’’ the General laughed, “I think 
e your Navy’s sweet, and Pennsylvania’s wondrous bath 
is perfect for your fleet. But stacks of snowy towels 
await—climb out or you'll be cursed.” “Shove off!” 
said Al. “I’ve proved again .. . the Navy gets there first.” 








about the bed,”’ said General Gus, “‘J’m in it! 
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Their Pennsylvania dinner stopped their Army-Navy 
4. feud. They simply couldn’t disagree about sucli tasty ; 
food. “That meal was so darn good,” said Gus, “that d 
while the guests are looking, let’s cite each Pennsyl 9 


vania chef for excellence in cooking. 

















5. “T like the Pennsylvania’s spot,” said General Gus, 
¢ “it’s grand, for every place you want to go is always 
close at hand. I wish there was some way to tell our 
hosts that we had fun.” The Admiral just whipped out 


his flags and wig-wagged back: ““\WELL DONE!” 
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DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 


the kind of accommodations you want! 
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EUROPEAN LINE-UP VS. RUSSIA: 
DRIVE FOR U.S. MILITARY HELP 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON and BRUSSELS 


Military guarantees are sug- 
gested to back up European aid. 

Planners are reaching the view 
that dollar aid is not enough to 
insure European recovery. A new 
Lend-Lease is contemplated. 

A five-nation bloc is forming 
in Western Europe that may lead 
to a tighter federation for eco- 
nomic activity and for defense. 

Communist threat is prompt- 
ing countries to take action. 


A bloc of five nations in Western 
Europe is starting to take shape. This 
bloe—England, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and  Luxembourg—is 
loosely shaped in its initial form, lim- 
ited in scope. But it is aimed even- 
tually at consolidating all Western 
Europe into an economic and military 
federation. 

This first solid move toward co- 
operation among nations in Western 
Europe is stirring planners in the United 
States. If European countries are to get 
together, a commitment will be sought 
from the United States to assure military 
aid in protecting a newborn organiza- 
tion, General Charles de Gaulle, in 
France, openly suggests the need for 
this commitment. Other leaders from the 
five countries hint at the same sort of 
request when they propose a five-nation 
military alliance. The alliance could not 
be armed except by the United States. 

A military supplement to the Marshall 
Plan for economic aid to Europe is being 
considered by top officials in the U.S. 
Government. This supplement, if ap- 
proved, is to take the form of a modified 
Lend-Lease program, Its purpose will 
be to make the United States the arsenal 
of the non-Communist portion of the 
postwar world, 

These halting moves toward consoli- 
dation grow from a fear that individual 
nations will slip under Communist con- 
trol, one by one, unless they can organ- 
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ize for recovery and defense. The warn- 
ing of Benjamin Franklin to the Ameri- 
can colonies that “we must all hang 
together or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately” is being taken seriously in 
Europe today. 

A bloc of 15 nations is viewed as 
possible. To the five now feeling their 
way toward limited co-operation could 
be added Italy, Western Germany, Eire, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Western Austria and Switzerland. 
Steps in this direction already are planned. 
The original five nations and the United 
States are near agreement on what to 
do with Western Germany. Italy and 
France are negotiating a customs union. 


The 16 Marshall Plan nations, which take 
in Greece and Turkey, are meeting in an 
effort to form a closer economic union. 

The chance of forging this group of 
nations into a bloc for economic co- 
operation and for defense is related to 
the kind -of guarantee the United States 
will be prepared to make for military 
as well as economic assistance. 

A united Western Europe, if it 
should prove possible, would overshadow 
the strength of Russia and the Russian 
bloc in Eastern Europe. The chart out- 
lines the latent strength of this bloc, if 
it could be organized. 

In population, Western Europe has 
247,000,000 people, against 310,000,000 
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for Russia and its satellites. Western 
Europeans, although outnumbered, have 
the advantage in skills and education. 
The 110,000,000 people in the five coun- 
tries now negotiating an alliance are 
among the world’s most highly skilled. 

In steel, Western Europe last year 
produced 30,300,000 += metric _ tons, 
against the Russian area’s 18,400,000 
tons. The West’s advantage in steel is 
even greater in capacity. The German 
Ruhr, once the largest steel-producing 
area in Europe, now has only scanty pro- 
duction, but this could be increased. 

In coal, the West last year produced 
365,000,000 tons, against 222,000,000 
tons for the Russian area. Britain alone 
is mining almost as much coal as all of 
Russia and Eastern Europe combined, 
and the Western area still has a long 
way to go to reach capacity. In the Ruhr, 
for example, coal production recently 
reached 300,000 tons a day. Before the 
war the daily average was 400,000 tons. 

In electric power, the advantage also 
goes to Western Europe. Power output 
in 1947 averaged 11,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a month, just double the out- 
put of the Russian area. Marshall Plan 
countries also are planning to double 
capacity over the next 


prewar power 
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tew years. That would keep Western 
Europe well ahead of Eastern Europe in 
electric power. 

In other resources, Western Europe 
is strong, too. Sweden has the richest 
iron ore in the world. There is iron and 
coal in the Ruhr, the Saar, Alsace and 
Lorraine. France has bauxite for alumi- 
num, Spain is rich in metals. The trans- 
portation system of Western Europe con- 
tains the densest network of railroads 
and highways in the world, whereas 
Russia has only begun to install a mod- 
ern transport system in the East. Only 
in oil is Western Europe seriously defi- 
cient. 

In cropland, Eastern Europe has a 
marked advantage, with 785,460,000 
acres, against 176,691,000 in the West. 
Western Europe, however, tills its soil 
more efficiently than the Eastern area 
and gets considerably more food per 
acre. Western European strength, how- 
ever, depends upon a steady flow of oil 
and food, If these supplies cannot be 
obtained from the East, they must come 
from the Western Hemisphere and other 
areas. 

The potential, as these figures show, 
is present for great industrial and mili- 
tary strength in Western Europe. It be- 
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customs regulations and poor co-ordi- 
nation. 

Finally, Europe lacks the kind ot 
money needed to buy materials from 
the outside. Food and raw materials from 
the Russian orbit are denied the West. 
Latin America wants dollars and so does 
Asia, but Europe’s dollar supply is run- 

ning out and won’t be very large even 

after the European-aid program is voted 
» by the U.S. Congress. 

Political weaknesses and _ political 
problems also make federation difficult. 
Britain has commercial and political ties 
with its Empire and hesitates to join too 
closely with European neighbors. Ger- 
many has natural ties with the Balkans 
and Germans in the East and hates to 
abandon them. Italy has too many people 
for her resources. France is inclined to 
tum inward and to try to become self- 
sufficient. Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland prefer the side lines, hoping 
) to avoid involvement of any sort. Spain 
now is outside the European orbit and 
Austria is almost a Communist prisoner. 





Internal disputes are dividing almost 
; every country in Western Europe. All 
countries on the Continent have domestic 
Communist parties to contend with. It is 
touch and go with the Communists in 
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Italy and was, until recently, in France. 
Then there are disputes between socialists 
and capitalists, between workers and em- 
plovers, between farmers and city dwel- 
lers, all finding their way into politics. 

Fear is another obstacle to European 
union. There is fear of German recovery 
by France, the Netherlands.and Belgium. 
There is fear in Britain of competition 
from a revived German industry. Franco 
Spain is suspect throughout Europe. 

The overriding fear is of another world 
war, with Europe again the battlefield. 
People in Europe do not relish the pros- 
pect of more bombings, more fighting 
and occupations, Their 
ments often go separate ways to avoid 
this risk of war. 

Russia‘s reaction to a Western Euro- 
pean bloc is another risk that the coun- 
tries do not like to contemplate. Russia 
has not hesitated to move in Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania or Czechoslovakia 
when Communist strength was_ threat- 
ened, The pressure now is being applied 
to Finland and to Italy. Would it extend 
to France, to Belgium, to the Nether- 
lands, if a European bloc comes into 
being? 

Russia is able to send 2,500,000. dis- 
ciplined troops into Western Europe on 


more govern- 


short notice. The risk now seen in a 
union of the West is that these troops 
might be dispatched across Europe as 
soon as a closer federation is announced. 
There could be no defense. The dilemma 
is that Europe fears being gobbled up 
piecemeal in a slow Russian advance, or 
in one gulp by a swift move. 

U. S. policy is likely to provide the 
key for the next moves in Europe. Top 
U.S. officials are concluding that dollar 
aid to Europe is not enough, The next 
step, if these planners have their way, 
will be a military guarantee from the 
U.S. to back up any military agréement 
reached by the nations of Western Eu- 
rope. That guarantee would be expected 
to speed the steps already begun at con- 
ferences in London and Brussels. 

In advising this policy, U.S. planners 
believe that Russia’s advance will halt 
in the face of a threat from American 
air power, The U.S. still holds bases 
within bombing range of Soviet centers. 
It is a calculated risk, based on the as- 
sumption that Russia will not take a 
chance on starting war. 

If that calculation proves accurate, 
the program for European unity, recov- 
ery and defense can go forward with 
reduced pressure from outside. 
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ABC's of Aid 


for Europe: 


Where the Dollars Will Go 


How the Marshall Plan will 
look in practice now can be seen. 
~ Most dollars are to be spent 
for relief, not recovery. 

Britain is to get the biggest 
slice, France the next biggest. 

Buying from businessmen will 
be done partly by U. S. Govern- 
ment, partly by foreign govern- 
ments, partly by private firms. 

U.S. suppliers are to be paid 
in dollars, few of which actually 
will leave this country. 


Billions in Marshall Plan aid for Eu- 
rope are about to be voted. Funds for 
Europe during the first 12 months of 
the program are to total about $6,000,- 
000,000. Of this amount, $5,300,000,- 
000 will be made available through the 
Marshall Plan itself. The rest will 
come from a special fund to be voted 
for direct relief in Western Germany. 

The program proposed originally by 
Secretary of State George Marshall eight 
months ago has been substantially modi- 
fied in Congress, through the efforts of 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan. As it applies to Europe, it 
is really a Marshall-Vandenberg plan. 
But Speaker of the House Joseph Mar- 
tin, Jr., is leading a move to include 
China aid in the program. Military aid, 
not originally planned as part of the 
general recovery program; is being 
brought into debate, too. It is economic 
aid for Europe, however, that is to have 
the greatest impact on U.S. business. 
That program will work like this: 

A new agency, ECA, short for Econ- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, will 
be set up soon after Congress approves 
the plan for aid. This approval now is 
expected before May |. The ECA will 
take over what has been known as the 
European Recovery Program, or ERP. 

The first billion dollars will be put up 
at once by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Of that billion, Britain and France 
are to get about $370,000,000 each. Italy 
will get $140,000,000 and Western Ger- 
many as much as $120,000,000. 

In initial spending of ECA dollars, 
preference is to be given to food and 
relief supplies most urgently needed by 
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the European countries. The schedule 
for the first three months shows: 

For bread grains, $218,000,000 will 
be spent in the U.S. and $177,000,000 
in the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 

For dairy products, $75,000,000 will 
be spent in the U.S. 

For cotton, $142,000,000 will be spent 
in the U.S. 

For fats and oils, $56,000,000 will 
be spent in the Western Hemisphere, 
outside the United States. 

For meat, $77,000,000 will be spent 
in the Western Hemisphere, outside the 
USS. 

For petroleum, $121,000,000 will be 
spent with U.S. firms operating in the 
Middle East and in the Caribbean area. 

Raw materials other than food and 
relief supplies will get next preference. 
Capital goods will come last. 

The rule of thumb to be used by 
ECA in deciding how goods for Europe 
are to be purchased is this: 

Buying of scarce goods will be done 
by Government agencies. This is to pre- 
vent foreign countries from scrambling 
for these goods and pushing up prices. 

Buying of other goods will be done 
through regular trade channels. 

No hard-and-fast rule is to be laid 
down in advance, however. The ECA 
Administrator will follow whatever 
method seems best suited at the time. 

In actual practice, this is how ECA 
operations are expected to work out in 
the United States: 

Most food and cotton will be bought 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. in regu- 
lar commercial markets, just as wheat is 
bought now. 

Steel, farm machinery, petroleum 
products and other industrial articles that 
are scarce will be bought by the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Federal Supply. 
Businessmen with such goods to sell will 
be dealing with that bureau. 

Machinery and materials of which 
the supply is plentiful will be sold by 
U.S. businessmen direct to foreign buy- 
ers, either private or governmental. In 
some cases, where U. S. firms are awarded 
contracts for construction abroad, their 
representatives will be on the buying end. 

The ECA will be under strict mandate 
from Congress to use private trade chan- 
nels wherever possible. 

Two kinds of aid to Europe are to 
be financed by this country. 

Relief supplies, including food, fuel 
and fiber necessary to keep people alive 














ington. 


Suppose Britain, for ex- P 
ample, needs 150,000,000 F 
bushels of wheat. These fF 
steps will follow: * 


Wheat is requested by 
British Government 
through U.S. mission in 
London, representing 
Economic Co-operation 
Administration. 


If request is approved by 
ECA Administrator, Com- 
modity Credit Corp. buys 
the wheat in U.S. markets, 
as now, or in other 
countries. 


Contracts for shipping 
wheat are let by CCC, with 
at least half to be trans- 
ported to Britain in U. S.- 
owned vessels. 


Wheat is sold in Britian by 
the British Government. 
U. S. has nothing to do with 
the actual distribution. 


Funds received by British 
Government from sale of 
wheat are put in special 
account and used for other 
recovery purposes. 





Special U. S. mission 
checks on distribution of 
wheat, makes periodic 


\ reports to ECA Roving 


Ambassador in Europe and 
to Administrator in Wash- 


te 
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How U. S. 


Would Provide 
Industrial Goods 





Suppose Norway wants a 
loan in order to build a 
hydroelectric plant. These 
steps will follow: 








Norwegian Government 
asks approval of hydro- 
electric project, giving 
location, size, probable 
cost, materials needed, 
contribution to over-all 
recovery in Norway. 








If project is approved by 
ECA, the necessary funds 
are transferred to Export- 
Import Bank, which ad- 
ministers the loan. 








Job of building plant is 
taken on by private con- 
tractor (possibly a U. S. 
firm) or by the Norwegian 
Government itself. 








Electric transformers and 
other equipment are sold 
by U.S. firms directly to 
the contractor or whoever 
is handling the job. 








These U. S. supplying firms 
are paid in dollars, which 
the Export-Import Bank 
transfers to the Norwegian 
Government for the 
purpose. 











Equipment for the hydro- 
electric plant is shipped 
abroad in U. S.-owned 
vessels, except where this 
is not feasible. 
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and able to work, will comprise one kind 
of aid. About $4,200,000,000—more than 
two thirds of the money available for the 
first 12 months—will be used to pay for 
such supplies. 

Recovery projects, intended to help 
European countries increase their own 
production, will form the other kind ot 
aid. Only about $1,650,000,000—less 
than one third of the total—will be used 
for industrial goods needed in these proj- 
ects. Annual production of such goods in 
the U.S. is valued at more than $100,- 
000,000,000. 

Steps that will be followed by ECA 
in providing relief supplies are shown in 
the chart on page 14, using as an exam- 
ple a shipment of wheat to Britain. Steps 
in financing recovery projects are shown 
in the chart on this page, based on a 
hydroelectric plant for Norway as a hypo- 
thetical case. 

Financing will be through grants 
where there is no prospect that the receiv- 
ing nation will be able to pay, or through 
loans where the country concerned can- 
not pay now but will be able to pay later. 
Nations that can pay cash now will re- 
ceive neither loans nor grants. Roughly 
20 to 40 per cent of assistance is ex- 
pected to be in loans. 

Switzerland and Portugal, with 
plenty of dollars available, will pay cash. 

Austria and Greece will get assist- 
ance entirely in the form of grants. 

Sweden, Norway, Iceland and Eire 
will receive aid entirely in loans. 

Other countries in the plan will get a 
mixture of loans and grants, according 
to the type of aid furnished. Generally, 
relief supplies will be furnished on a 
grant basis, while recovery projects will 
be financed by loans. 

Allocation of dollars among the 
various countries has been worked out on 
a tentative basis, subject to revision later. 
The preliminary estimates show that the 
$6,000,000,000 expected to be available 
for the first year will be divided up, in 
millions of dollars, as follows: 


Total Relief Recovery 


Austria 149 99 50 
Belgium-Luxembourg 274 220 54 
Denmark 135 63 72 
France Lh 817 394 
Greece 153 114 39 
Iceland 10 6 4 
Eire 121 82 39 
Italy 736 =6.615 121 
Netherlands 596 265 331 
Norway 27 — 27 
Sweden 26 _— 26 
Great Britain 1,488 1,264 224 


Western Germany 1,074 638 276 
6,000 4,183 1,657 





Included in the total for Western Ger- 
many, is a third item, $160,000,000, to 
meet her trade deficit with European na- 
tions outside the Marshall Plan. Switzer- 


land and Portugal are not included in the 
list, because they do not need dollar aid. 
Turkey is not shown, but may get eco- 
nomic help in a renewal of the special 
Greek-Turkish aid plan. 

The top staff of ECA, with head- 
quarters in Washington, is expected to 
be headed by some man of wide busi- 
ness experience, such as Charles E. Wil- 
son, of General Electric Co., or Paul R. 
Hoffman, of Studebaker Corp. 

The ECA’s staff abroad will be headed 
by a roving ambassador, probably with 
headquarters in Brussels. For this place, 
William E. Clayton, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, and Lewis W. Douglas, 
Ambassador to London, have been men- 
tioned. 

Payment for goods supplied by 
American firms is to be entirely in dollars. 
These will come from the United States 
Treasury and will be paid by ECA di- 
rect, or through the Export-Import Bank, 
the foreign government concerned, and 
the private contractor, if any. In most 
instances, the dollars never will leave 
this country. 

Private investment of U.S. money 
in Europe is encouraged by one feature 
of the bill. This provides that, up to a 
limit of 5 per cent of the funds available 
to ECA in any one year, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will guarantee that investors 
will be able to convert into dollars the 
foreign currency earned by their invest- 
ments. 

Several restrictions on the use of 
Marshall Plan money are being made 
as the bill goes through Congress. One 
amendment, already voted by the Senate, 
provides that at least half of the goods 
sent to Europe be transported in U.S. 
ships. Sponsors of the amendment have 
acknowledged that this provision will add 
$250,000,000 to the cost of transporting 
Marshall Plan goods. 

Another amendment requires _ that, 
when goods of a type needed in Europe 
are in surplus in the United States, pur- 
chases must be made here first. Still an- 
other prohibits shipment of scarce U. S. 
industrial goods to Soviet Russia or her 
satellites. 

The Marshall Plan itself is begin- 
ning to be regarded as only one part of 
this country’s foreign program. In view of 
the developing world situation and the 
talk of military needs, it is already being 
called “antiquated.” Secretary Marshall 
and Senator Vandenberg are stressing 
that the sums to be advanced to Europe 
are really only a continuation of the aid 
this country has been sending right 


‘ along since the war, through Lend-Lease, 


UNRRA, the British loan, and other for- 
eign loans and relief. And they assert 
that, because Europe is not yet on its 
feet, the U.S. has no choice but to renew 
that aid for at least another year. 
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COMMUNIST TIMETABLE IN ITALY 


Communists appear to be los- 
ing their battle in Italy. 

Italians probably will not give 
Communist-Socialist groups a 
clear election majority. Without it 
they will not get a cut-in on 
power. 

Italy may be another Greece, 
not another Czechoslovakia. 

It's the longer-range outlook 
that is most uncertain for anti- 
Communists. Shorter-range out- 
look is mildly favorable. 


It probably won't happen in Italy, 
as it happened in Czechoslovakia. 
Odds are against a clear-cut victory 
for Russia in the voting April 18. With- 
out a clear-cut victory, Communists 
are not likely to gain a place in the 
Italian Government. 

The stake in Italy’s election, vitally 
important to the United States, is future 
control of the Government. The issue is 
U.S. vs. Russia. The outcome will relate 
to the proportion of votes cast for the 
Communists, led by Palmiro Togliatti, 
and their allies the Socialists, led by 
Pietro Nenni. 

Communists will demand a place in the 
Italian Cabinet, if they show gains in the 
April 18 voting. Once in the Cabinet 
they would be in a position to prepare 
for a coup on the model that has been 
so successful in country after country all 
through Eastern Europe. 

Careful appraisal of the outlook 
for Italy, however, suggests the following: 

The coalition of the Communists and 
Socialists will make voting gains. Com- 
munists may gain little, if any, in North- 
ern Italy, compared with the 1946 
elections. But they are expected to make 
substantial gains among the peasants in 
the South. 

The combined  Socialist-Communist 
vote probably will not go much over 40 
per cent. These parties, together with 
their satellite groups, may get more votes 
than the Christian Democrats, headed 
by Premier Alcide de Gasperi, but not 
more than the group of parties now mn 
power. 

Cabinet membership is unlikely to 
be given to Communists unless they gain 
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a clear-cut victory, with more than 50 
per cent of the vote. Mr. De Gasperi 
won't let Communists into his Cabinet 
unless he is forced to do so. There is no 
inclination to put Communists where 
they could get control of Italy’s police, its 
small Army, or its courts. 

Civil war may be started by Com- 
munists. They have arms hidden in the 
North. They are in direct contact with 
Communists in Yugoslavia. 

Fighting, if it lasts long enough to be- 
come a civil war, will probably center in 
the North. Aim of Government forces will 
be to cut off Communist communications 
with Yugoslavia, thus bottling up Russia’s 
allies inside the country. 

U.S. troops could easily be involved 
in fighting between Communists and Gov- 
ernment forces in the North. About 5,000 
American soldiers are helping to keep 
order in Trieste. That city lies across the 
main roads between Yugoslavia and Italy. 
Outside help for Italian Communists 
would have to move through or near 
Trieste. 

Rather than risk a major war by in- 
volving U.S. troops, Russia may prefer 
to have Italian Communists grab Rome. 
Thus, the Communists would simply take 
over the governmental machinery, dis- 
rupting defense elsewhere in the country. 

A coup, aimed at taking power in 
Rome itself, is not counted out. But Italy’s 
police, strong in Rome, are loyal to the 
Government. That fact militates against 
a Communist effort to seize power in the 
capital. 

Timetable for the trouble in Italy can 
be foreseen. The Government is set to 
meet Communist violence in this order: 

Danger No. ! comes just before or 
during the elections on April 18. Scat- 
tered violence is almost certain among 
hot-tempered Italians as campaigning 
nears its end. There’s a chance that the 
Communists might try to grab power by 
a coup in Rome without waiting to tally 
up the vote. But a quick defeat would 
ruin Communist chances at the polls. For 
this reason, Mr. Togliatti, the Communist 
chief, is trying to hold down Communist 
hotheads who want to fight. 

Danger No. 2 will come just after the 
elections. Communists will ask for at 
least a share of the Government. Premier 
De Gasperi, if he still is backed by at 
least 50 per cent of the new parliament, 
will refuse. Then it will be up to Russia 
to decide if the Communists are to fight 
for power with arms after losing by votes. 


Communist strategy for action at this 
point is all ready. The Commumists are 
prepared to attack not only in Rome, but 
in Milan, Turin, Naples, Palermo and 
most other cities. Government 
plans also are ready. 

Communists can start with 70.000 as- 
sault troops, heavily armed and we'll 
equipped. Each Communist assault 
trooper knows where to go and what to 
do when the orders come. Communist 
units would make for the main communi- 
cation centers and Government armories 
in each city and town. 

Weapons at the disposal of the shock 
troops are hidden in factories in the North 
and on country estates in the South. At 
the Breda arms factory in an industrial 
suburb of Milan, for example, the workers 
are almost all members of the Communist 
Party. Breda now is manufacturing loco- 
motives and marine engines, with a smull 
number of shotguns, but executives of the 
plant claim certain knowledge that work- 
ers are making arms for the Communists. 

Initial success would enable the Com- 
munists to arm their reserves, alread) 
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trained, but poorly armed. These reserves, 


about 70,000 strong, would commandeer 


transport to seize smaller towns on main 
roads. Only then, with trained fighters set 
up as commanders, would the Commu- 
nists call out the masses to fight. They 
want no revolution they cannot control. 

Government defense calls for the use 
of police, not troops, at the outset. The 
Italian Army has only 40,000 combat 
troops and is heavily infiltrated by Com- 
munists. It can’t be counted on in a pinch. 
But Italian police, totaling 150,000, are 
trained as trouble shooters and are solidly 
antiCommunist. They are well armed and 
well equipped. 

As a result, there’s little chance, as 
things are now, that Communists could 
seize Italy by force in the immediate fu- 
ture, The risk to Russia’s stake in Italy is 
too great. Italian Communists would not 
lng survive failure of an attempt to 
overthrow the Government by force. 

What lies beyond the postelection 
period is a long-range danger. 

Danger No. 3 may not develop for 
months—perhaps a year or more—after the 
elections. Failing victory by votes or arms, 
the Communists can sit back to polish up 
their organization. They can make trouble 
by strikes. They can compromise on many 
issues, working their way into position 
until they are more confident of success 
by force of arms. 

Mr. Togliatti, nominally the leader of 


Italian Communists, favors the long-range 
method. But his brother-in-law, Paolo Ro- 
botti, is the man who watches out for 
Russia’s interests in Italy. Through Mr. 
Robotti, Russia can call for violence if 
Communists cannot win the country 
through elections. 

Italian votes, thus, are to give the cue 
to Communists and anti-Communists, to 
Russia and the U. S., for their next moves. 
Choice facing Italians is clear cut. Voters 
will be offered 22 complete lists of candi- 
dates to upper and lower house, but all 
candidates are committed to one of two 
sides. 

On one side are the Communists and 
Russia. Official name of this bloc of par- 
ties is the Popular Democratic Front. 
Communists and Socialists are the only 
big parties, but there are five smaller par- 
ties with different names to pick up odd 
votes. 

Communist appeal is to the indus- 
trial worker, the unemployed, the land- 
less farm hand and the city clerk. Workers 
are promised that they will “own” their 
factories through committees. Farm hands 
are promised land, all picked out for 
them by village Communist leaders. 
Everybody is told that, even if the Com- 
munists win, the United States will keep 
on supplying food, because it is somehow 
good business for Americans. 

Communist asset is apathy among a 
large portion of the 29,000,000 Italians 
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entitled to vote. Communist Party workers 
will drum out all the votes of Communist 


sympathizers. 
On the other side are the anti- 
Communists and the United States. 


Political parties range widely from ex- 
treme right to independent Socialists. 
None of these parties is as well disciplined 
as the Communists. 

American aid is a major factor in the 
elections. Officials of the U.S. State De- 
partment are talking of a possible state- 
ment before the elections that aid to Italy 
will stop if Communists take power. To 
date, U.S. gifts, loans and special pay- 
ments to Italy add up to $1,860,000,000. 
If dollars are cut off, Italians will go 
hungry, without much hope of help from 
Russia. 

The Vatican is mobilizing the anti- 
Communist vote. The Catholic Church in 
Italy is older and better organized than 
any political party. Priests in 37,000 
parishes are urging the faithful to go to 
the polls and vote anti-Communist. 

immediate prospects are these: 

Decision by votes will probably leave 
the Communists short of full victory. 

Decision by violence this spring is 
likely to go against the Communists. 

Long-term view is that Italy will 
escape a Communist dictatorship for the 
time being. But a Communist revolt, com- 
ing later, could turn into civil war. Italy 
thus might become another Greece. 
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BOUT TWO OUT OF EVERY FIVE men 
A in the United States, aged 20 to 
65, are war veterans, entitled to the 
benefits that go to veterans. 

Veteran population, even so, still is 
growing. If men in service and to 
become veterans are included, almost 
every other man in the nation can be 
counted a veteran. Universal military 
training, or a revived selective service, 
if utilized, will tend to add to the pro- 
portion of veterans in the population. 

The Pictogram shows that 41 per 
cent of all U.S. men, 20 to 65 vears 
of age, are war veterans. The number 
of all veterans, men and* women, 
stands at 18,671,000. That includes 
14,797,000 veterans of World War II 
and 3,874,000 veterans of earlier wars. 
With the number of World War II 
veterans still growing, it is estimated 
that, by June, 1950, there will be 
around 19,500,000 veterans. 

Size of veterans’ group is important 
for many reasons. 

Votes of veterans are 
enough now to make the veterans the 
largest of all political blocs. Veterans 
overshadow the farm bloc, Jabor 
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unions, industry's pressure groups. Al- 
most one out of every four persons of 
voting age is a veteran. If all veterans 
were to vote on an issue, they could 
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account for one out of every two votes 
in an average election, where half of 
the eligible voters stay home. Con- 
gress is attentive when the veterans’ 
organizations speak out. 

Aids to veterans, also, are payable 
to a very large percentage of the 
whole population, rather than to a 
small and select group. Officials calcu- 
late that, by 1952, veterans’ benefits 
will be available to 62,300,000 veter- 
ans, their wives, children and parents. 
That number is to be 43 per cent of 
the entire population. 

Any benefits applying to so many 
people will be high in cost. About 
one sixth of all Government expendi- 
tures are for veterans’ benefits now. 
Sixteen cents out of each tax dollar 
goes to pay for benefits already on the 
books. A married veteran with two 
children and a $5,000 income paid 
$480 in federal income tax on 1947 
income, assuming standard deduc- 
tions. He can figure he paid out about 
$78 for any benefits he received, and 
for the benefits taken by his fellow 
veterans, during 1947. | 

As their numbers grow, and benefits 
increase, more and more veterans find 
that special aids for them are a way 
of taking money out of one pocket to 
put in another. HII 
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Basic data: Census Bureau, Veterans’ Administration 
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Added Billions in Bonuses 
For States’ Ex-Soldiers 


Postwar bonus parade is well 
under way. Voters are coming up 
against that issue in State after 
State. 

After World War I, poor States 
paid no bonus. Twenty States 
did. The Federal Government 
finally gave in to demands. 

This time, bonus campaigns 
are moving fast. Trade gets a 
boost, but State taxes go higher. 


The States are paying out $1,577,- 
000,000 in bonuses to veterans of 
World War II. About half of this mon- 
ev has been paid out already. The rest 
of the dollars are reaching veterans 
this year, in time to give 1948 business 
a boost. 

This is just the beginning. Nine States 
already have authorized bonuses. Seven 
other States vote on bonus plans next 
November. If approved, these additional 


bonuses will make a total of around 
$2,500,000,000 in cash paid to. vet- 
erans. 


Bonus prospects have developed so 
far in only one third of the States. 

Bonuses are payable now in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Alaska and 
Hawaii also are paying bonuses. 

Bonuses are proposed for veterans of 
Indiana, lowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. State legislatures in these 
States have approved bonus plans. The 
voters will decide about them in No- 
vember. Maine is the only State that has 
voted down a bonus so far. 

No bonus is promised, as yet, for 
veterans in other States. Bonus proposals 
have been discussed but not yet favor- 
ably acted upon by legislatures in Ala- 
bama, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington and West 
Virginia. No formal bonus action of any 
kind is reported from the 12 remaining 
States. 

Size of the bonuses and the effect 
on business vary from State to State. 
In Michigan, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
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land and Vermont, the bonus is mostly a 
memory. Most veterans there have been 
paid off. But in New York and Ohio, pro- 
ceeds from bond issues totaling $700,000,- 
000 will be paid out in 1948, and Illinois 
is still paying on a $385,000,000 bonus. 
Usually sales and income taxes are being 
raised to pay off the bonds. 

The bond-underwriting business gets 
the first fillip from a bonus law. Then 
local stores, auto dealers, home builders 
and others feel its effects. 

Most generous bonus is paid in Illi- 
nois. Veterans there get $15 a month 
for foreign service, $10 a month for 
duty in the United States. The maximum 
is about $900. Average Army veteran is 
getting $375; average Navy veteran, 
$410. Michigan pays up to a maximum of 
$500 to any one veteran. New York’s 
maximum is $250. 

Flow of money to veterans is being 
increased by the States just when there 
is a slight decline in the flow of federal 
funds. The Federal Government has put 
about $20,000,000,000 into the hands 
of veterans and their dependents in the 
last three years. That includes terminal- 
leave and mustering-out pay. Now there 
is a decrease in the federal flow. 

Federal spending for veterans was 
$7,370,000,000 in the year ended June 
30, 1947. Spending in the year ending 
June 30, 1948, is estimated at $6,632,- 
(00,000. A further reduction, to $6,102,- 
000,000, has been officially forecast for 
the next fiscal year. But Congress has 
just hiked the pay scale in school train- 
ing, and widened the field for job train- 
ing. That may add around $350,000,- 
QOO to outgo next year. 

Federal benefits still are the main- 
stay in veterans’ programs. Here is a 
picture of major benefits: 

Education and training. This pro- 
gram is believed to be at its peak now, 
with 2,850,000 veterans enrolled in 
colleges, job and farm training. 

Unemployment and _ self-employ- 
ment pay apparently passed its peak in 
July, 1946. Then, the Government was 
paying out $185,000,000 a month to 
unemployed veterans and those self- 
employed who made less than $100 a 
month, Recently, payments have been 
around $50,000,000 a month. 

Pension payments are climbing still. 
About $1,261,000,000 was paid to 
pensioners in the year ended June 30, 
1946. At that date, 2,911,121 veterans 


and dependents drew Government 
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checks. Pension pay was $1,929,000,000 
in the year ended June 30, 1947. Number 
of pensioners had jumped to 3,251,549, 
In the present fiscal year, pension pay 
will amount to $2,055,000,000. A further 
increase is predicted for the coming year. 

Medical care and other activities of 
that nature are costing $888,000,000 this 
fiscal year. That type of spending is to 
rise next year. Hospital construction will 
add prosperity in some areas. About 
$179,000,000 is being spent this fiscal 
vear on veterans’ hospitals, and $418, 
000,000 is scheduled for the coming 
year, 

Veterans’ benefits now going out 
make all previous benefits seem puny 
by comparison. The chart shows how 20 
States paid veterans $385,000,000 after 
World War I. Illinois alone is paying 
out that much after World 
War II. 

Officials see no likelihood that annual 
federal veterans’ payments will drop 
below $5,000,000,000 for years to come. 
Costs will skyrocket if Congress approves 
new programs. A depression, throwing 
veterans out of work, would shoot vet- 
erans’ payments up. A drive for a fed- 
eral bonus is considered inevitable in 
any period of hard times. A federal 
bonus for World War II veterans, av- 
eraging $1,000 per man, would cost 
about $16,000,000,000. State bonuses 
altogether will amount to far less than 
that. But the State payments are coming 
along at a time when high prices were 
beginning to put a crimp in demand. 
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CHANGES FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


Impact of Court Ruling on School Systems 


Young students in 2,200 com- 
munities are faced with the pros- 
pect of losing their weekday 
religious training. 

Decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court now bans the custom of 
holding voluntary classes in reli- 
gion during public-school hours. 

Methods used by schools vary 
widely. Some are still legal, 
others are not. Each school board 
must examine its own system, 
discard it if it falls within the 
Court ruling. 


Public schools in all parts of the 
country need to examine their meth- 
ods to determine whether they are 
using public money to aid religion. 

Instruction in religion in public insti- 
tutions during school hours is held by the 
Supreme Court to be illegal under the 
Constitution. The Court decided, 8 to 1, 
that voluntary classes in religion may not 
be offered public-school students during 
the hours of compulsory school attend- 
ace. This decision may affect directly 
more than 800,000 young students in 
2,200 communities. 

Just what is illegal and what is not 
illegal is left in somewhat fuzzy condition 
by the Court’s decision, however. Each 
situation is not spelled out. A flood of 
iocal court cases is expected in the period 
ahead, to clear up the status of religious- 
class systems that vary widely. 

What the new ruling does must be 
interpreted by parents and school boards 
individually, in deciding whether their 
own school’s method of offering religious 
taining may be continued. Opinion of 
federal officials in Washington is that the 
Court’s decision means these things: 

School buildings may not be used 
lor religious instruction, even by unpaid 
church teachers, at least during school 
hours. 

Use of church buildings, instead of 
public-school buildings, for voluntary 
ieligious education of public-school 
pupils during school hours also is 
banned, 

Parochial ~schools are definitely 
bared from State aid. This means feder- 
il aid, if voted for schools by Congress, 
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cannot go to Catholic or other schools 
where religious instruction is given. 

Public-school busses may still carry 
parochial-school pupils without charge. 
Use of public money for that purpose ‘s 
approved under another Supreme Court 
ruling, one related to safety and not to 
public instruction. 

Bible reading without comment by 
teachers, provided for in the laws of 36 
States, is probably not affected by the 
new ruling. Nor is recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in daily school-opening ceremonies 
likely to be outlawed by the Court. 

Religious talks, even tales of Bible 
incidents, are banned during regular 
school hours, however. Such talks appar- 
ently may be given in noncompulsory 
classes after school is dismissed. 

Written permission by parents for 
their children to be given some religious 
instruction during regular school hours 
does.not justify such instruction. The de- 
cision is definite on that point. 

Week-end use of schools for church 
services in communities where adequate 
church buildings are not available is not 
involved in the Court ruling. 

Less clear are the implications of the 
Court’s policy regarding religion not 
presented in a formal class, Government 
officials say. 

Religious music used in regular music 
classes, for example, is open to question 
under one interpretation of the ruling. 
So is the study of early church archi- 
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tecture, aspects of history that involve 
religious themes like the Inquisition, evenag 
discussions of evolution versus Biblical 
theories. A general ban on such subjects 

is not considered very likely, however. 

College courses on religion, too, 
probably won't be affected. These courses 
are given largely in schools not supported 
by public funds. State colleges sometimes 
have elective courses on history of reli- 
gion, but these classes are not expected 
to come under the ban on religious 
instruction. 

Chief impact is on the growing prac- 
tice among public schools of releasing 
students, with their parents’ permission, 
to attend classes on religion taught by 
local church volunteers. Number of 
schools using that system has more than 
doubled since prewar years. Normally, 
classes during such a weekly period are 
offered in Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
faiths. Attendance is voluntary; students 
who do not attend are given regular 
schoolwork to do. Sometimes academic 
credit is given for such religious training. 
This whole idea now is banned. 

Public schools that wish to provide fo: 
some religious instruction, as a_ result, 
must find some other method than the 
“releuse time” system now in wide use. 
Just how that may be done, under the 
Supreme Court’s basic new ruling, will 
depend on the outcome of legal test cases 
to be decided by local courts in the next 
few months. 
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Dark-Horse Prospects in G.O.P. Race E 


G.O.P. race, in the home 
stretch, still is wide open. 

General MacArthur, entering 
the race, tightens it up, strength- 
ens chance of a_ Taft-Dewey 
deadlock when voting starts. 

Senator Vandenberg and 
Speaker Martin have best chances 
as possible compromise candi- 
dates. 

Mr. Stassen holds the lead for 
second place. G.O.P. choice of 
top candidate may be same as 
choice of next President. 


With just 90 days to go before the 
Republicans pick the man who may 
be the next President, the race for the 
nomination still is wide open. The 
line-up of candidates is shifting. The 
men are fighting hard for delegates. 
And the odds are in favor of a dark 
horse. 

As it stands today, neither Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey nor Senator Robert 
A. Taft will go to the convention with 
enough delegates to win the nomination. 
A deadlocked convention seems likely. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, Speaker of the House Joseph Martin, 
Jr., and General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur now stand closest in line for 
the nomination, in that event. 

A shift in the line-up is under way: 

The capture of six delegates in New 
Hampshire gave the lagging candidacy of 
Governor Dewey a new show of strength. 

The weaknesses of President Tru- 
man, evidenced by the Southern revolt 
and the victory of a Henry Wallace con- 
gressional candidate in New York, puts 
new steam into the drive of Senator Taft. 

General MacArthur, in announcing 
his willingness to make’ the race, made 
a clear bid for the nomination. 

Speaker Martin, by taking the lead in 
formulating a new and more militant Re- 
publican foreign policy, jumped back 
into the presidential arena. 

Deadlock chances are heightened by 
the drives now being made by the front- 
running candidates. Senator Vandenberg 
and Speaker Martin, both veteran party 
men, are engaged in a behind-the-scenes 
struggle for recognition as the best com- 
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THE MacARTHUR CAMPAIGN GETS UNDER WAY 
the uniform may not be as glamorous in the convention hall 


promise choice. Party workers would pre- 
fer one of their own number to General 
MacArthur, who has not been an active 
partisan in the past. 

The situation three months in ad- 
vance of the June 21 convention at 
Philadelphia is shaping up like this to 
the best political guessers: 

Senator Vandenberg stands high on 
the list of compromise candidates. He 
is not campaigning actively for him- 
self. He has refused to answer point- 
blank questions whether he would accept 
the nomination, but a year ago he wrote: 
“I would yield to a spontaneous draft.” 
Friends have filed his name in the 
Nebraska primary, to be held on April 13. 

The Senator, a former isolationist, up 
to now has had more to do with shaping 
the foreign policy of the Republican 
Party than any other one person. He has 
kept this policy bipartisan. As a champion 
of the Marshall Plan, his name is con- 
stantly before the public. Because of his 
world views, however, there has been 
isolationist opposition to him inside the 
party. Now, there are signs that, in the 
House, the opposition includes also all 
those who favor making Republican 
views dominant in U.S. foreign policy. 

Senator Vandenberg is 64 this month. 
He has spoken recently among friends of 
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the advantage that might come from hav- 
ing an avowed one-term President whi 
could put ambition behind him and try t 
do a good job for four years. Some of his 
supporters are speaking of him as a one: 
term President who would not aspire to 
carrying the load of office into his 70s. 
Speaker Martin, by his course, makes 
clear that he is refusing to concede t 
Senator Vandenberg the No. | position 
as a possible compromise candidate. H 
and other Republican leaders in th 
House have rebufted the Senator’s efforts 
to limit the foreign-aid bill to the origin! 
Marshall Plan for European recovery 
They are insisting that the bill include 
some aid for China, the new appropr- 
ation for military aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and possibly military aid to mf 
tions opposing Communism anywhere. 
As a result of this rebellion against the 
leadership of Senator Vandenberg, ther § 
now is a chance that the foreign-polie 
views of Mr. Martin and Senator Taft 
rather than those of Mr. Vandenberg 
will become dominant within the party § 
General MacArthur also is strength: 
ened by the shift of Republicans toward 
a more militant foreign policy. He has 
support for the nomination from such 
publishers as Col. Robert R. McCormick 
of the Chicago Tribune, and William 
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Randolph Hearst. There also is some rank- 
and-file support for the General among 
Republicans and he has a national follow- 
ing as a military hero. 

But one of the biggest assets that men 
like Generals MacArthur and Dwight D. 
Fisenhower had is fast disappearing. As 
long as the G.O.P. thought they might 
have a hard time beating Mr, Truman, 
military heroes held glamour for them. 
But now they think they have the situa- 
tio under control, They are not so anx- 
ious to have a uniform, and their fears are 
intensified by organized opposition to 
General MacArthur among veterans. 

General MacArthur’s first big test will 
come on April 6, in Wisconsin. He is op- 
posed there by Governor Dewey and Mr. 
Stassen. If the General sweeps the pri- 
mary there, he will be in a good position 
in the convention. 

Senator Taft's stock is rising, although 
he faces a long, hard, uphill fight for the 
nomination. Many of the Republicans 
who dictate upper-deck strategy for the 
party have not been too keen about the 
Ohio Senator. They did not think he 
would be a good vote getter. The polls 
generally showed Mr. Truman had a good 
chance of beating him, even with Mr. 
Wallace in the race. 

But with the decline in Truman pros- 
pects, Senator Taft is getting stronger 
consideration from Republican leaders 
across the country. The show of Wallace 
strength in the Bronx congressional elec- 
tion, where a Wallace-endorsed American 
Labor Party candidate beat the Demo- 
crat, was a boost for Senator Taft. The 
Southern revolt also is helping him, 

Senator Taft is campaigning hard for 
delegates. He is traveling wide and 
speaking often. Some estimates of dele- 
gate strength now give the Senator up- 
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A boost from New Hampshire 
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ward of 300 delegates for the opening 
of the convention. One goes as high as 
360. This is almost 200 short of the 547 
needed to win the nomination. There 
will be 1,093 delegates in the convention. 

Governor Dewey got a much-needed 
boost by his victory over Mr: Stassen in 
New Hampshire. The Governor won six 
of the eight delegates in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. At the moment that he 
was showing that he had lost none of 
his vote appeal for New Hampshire Re- 
publicans, Mr. Dewey was _ fighting 
against an apathy for his candidacy that 
had been taking hold among _ top-level 
Republicans. 

The next significant primary test for 
Mr. Dewey is that in Wisconsin when 
he will be fighting it out with General 
MacArthur and Mr. Stassen for 27 dele- 
gates. Four years ago, that State had 
24 delegates. Mr. Dewey got 17 of them, 
Mr. Stassen 4 and General MacArthur 3. 
The late Wendell Willkie was blanked 
and withdrew from the campaign. So 
did General MacArthur, 

Delegate polls now fix the estimate of 
Mr. Dewey’s first-ballot strength in the 
convention at between 250 and 275. 
There is an argument as to whether 
Senator Taft or Governor Dewey will 
show the greater strength on the first 
ballot. This situation seems to point to 
a convention deadlock in which the top 
prize will go to the man who stands 
handy and ready to grab. 

Harold E. Stassen received a setback 
in New Hampshire. No one expected him 
to make a clean sweep, or even to win 
a majority of the delegates. But if he had 
won half of them, or three of them, the 
Republicans would have regarded him 
as a big vote getter in that corner of the 
country. He won only two. This means 
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that he will fight all the harder in the 
primaries that lie ahead. 

As it stands, Mr. Stassen is regarded by 
many Republican strategists as the fore- 
most candidate for the vice-presidential 
nomination, There has been a disposition 
throughout the candidacy of the Minne- 
sotan to place him in that category. In 
spite of his denials that he wants, or 
would take, a vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, he is finding it hard to escape from 
this category. 

If the deadlock comes in convention, 
the title is likely to go to some other 
compromise candidate than Mr. Stassen, 
no matter how close he may be standing. 

The net result of the Republican cal- 
culations seems to point to this: 

Neither Mr. Dewey nor Mr. Taft will 
have enough delegates to win the nomi- 
nation. Each will have trom 250 to 325, 
with 547 needed to win. Mr. Stassen will 
have about 100. The rest will be divided 


among Senator Vandenberg, Speaker 
Martin, General MacArthur, Governor 


Earl Warren, and various favorite-sons. 

After a few ballots, the full strength 
of the two candidates who are out in 
front will be shown. Their secondary 
strength will be pulled in from among 
the favorite-son candidates. If neither has 
enough to win, the leaders will begin 
looking for a compromise candidate. 

At the present outlook, the two men 
who appear to have the best chances of 
being chosen in. such a deadlock are 
Senator Vandenberg and Speaker Martin. 

The decision by President Truman to 
run again had no effect upon the Repub- 
lican battle. Everyone expected that he 
would. But the apparent crack-up of the 
Democratic Party around Mr, Truman’s 
ears is intensifving the fight for the Re- 
publican nomination. 
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. TO TAFT . . . TO VANDENBERG? 


A shift in the odds 
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IS THE LONG PRICE RISE ENDING? 


Uncertainties About Peace and New Crops 


Price curve is flattening out 
after a long, steep climb. It al- 
ready is back to November level 
at wholesale, on the average. 

Buyers are balking at higher 
prices, are waiting for declines at 
farm and factory to filter down 
to retail levels. 

That can happen unless trend 
is upset by a speed-up in moves 
to arm U.S. and Europe. Threats 
of war could bend price curve 
back up to steepest grade yet. 


The long rise in prices, under way 
since war started, is slowing. In farm 
products it is reversed, at least tempo- 
ravily. 

Price rises are meeting more and 
more resistance from buyers. This re- 
sistance, to date, is reflected largely 
in a moderate decline in volume of 
sales of many kinds of goods. It is ac- 
companied by a check to the rise in 
prices. 

The general level of prices has held 
stationary for two months or more. Farm 
products and foods actually have fallen 
9 and 6 per cent, respectively, at whole- 
sale. A drop of more than a third in the 
price of hides since October is giving rise 
to reports that shoe prices will be cut 
moderately. Markups in the prices of 
men’s wear and women’s dresses are not 
so certain as they were. 

Products that are imported are show- 
ing declines. Rubber is off in price. So 
is burlap. Coffee, cocoa and sugar also 
are down. Copper and tin are pointed out 
as other weak spots in imports, along 
with some fats and oils. 

Two uncertainties, however, affect 
the price outlook. 

Crop prospects, as one factor, are not 
assured. If crops are good in the United 
States and Europe, then shortages of food 
will be eased somewhat. Weather is ca- 
pricious, however. Winter wheat appears 
to have come through all right so far, but 
subzero temperatures later this month, 
or even in April, could raise some doubt 
about the future. And corn still is to be 
planted. 

Rearmament plans are the second 
factor that lends uncertainty. U.S. is up 
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against the problem of arming itself and 
of helping friendly nations to arm to meet 
threats of Russian aggression. Until the 
last few days, an idea had taken hold that 
the problem could be taken in stride, 
over a long period. Now, the whole thing 
may become a rush business. In_ that 
case, many scarcities could return over- 
night, as steel, other metals and materials 
and labor are diverted to the task of mass- 
producing aircraft, guns, ammunition and 
other tools of war. 

Price prospects are tied ead: to those 
two situations. It is possible that, if crops 
are not good, or if armament takes hold 
in a big way, there may be new pressure 
to revive price controls. This could lead 





WHOLESALE-PRICE SHIFTS 


Sensitive Commodities 
Feb. 2 Lowest 


Before Since 
Break Break Latest 
Wheat, bu. $2.93 $ 2.368 $2.418 


Corn, bu. 23605. Y0T6 (225 
Barley, bu. 2.615 1981 2.50 
Flaxseed, bu. 6.90 6.00 6.15 
Cotton, lb. 346 314 336 
Wool tops, Ib. 1.88 1.79 1.815 
Butter, lb. .87 .741 .744 
Hogs, 

100 lbs. 97.125 -22:125 23:00 
Steers, 

100 Ibs. 29.75 26.50 26.50 
Lard, lb. 254 .208 OT 
Sugar, lb. 056 054 054 
Cocoa 

beans, Ib. 45 388 388 
Coffee, |b. By | 26 .262 
Hides, lb. 322 235 935 


Print cloth, 
yd. 25 | eM 


Burlap, yd. 224 .196 .196 
Rubber, lb. .212 .196 .196 
Steel scrap, 

ton 44,00 41.50 41.50 
Tin, lb. . .94 .94 .94 
Copper, lb. .214 .214 .214 
Lead, |b. 5 15 Biss 
Zinc, lb. 126 .126 126 

Other Commodities 
Feb. 3 March 2 
Men’s shoes, pr. $ 9.975 $ 9.975 
Wool serge, yd. 3.787 3.935 
Oranges, box 4.125 5.25 
Canned tomatoes, 

doz. 1.47 1.47 
Southern pine, 

1,000 bd. ft. 78.038 77.417 
Steel sheets, 

100 Ibs. 3.05 3.05 
Newsprint, ton 96.00 96.00 
Anthracite, ton 14.912 14.918 
Bituminous coal, ton 8.09 8.091 
Fuel oil, gal. .09 09 











to a new scramble on the part of people 
to turn their dollars into goods. Instead, 
then, of getting equilibrium—atter some 
adjustment of prices downward—the U. §, 
could get a new turn of inflation as strong 
as those that have gone before. 

As matters stand, however, evi- 
dences of weakness, or at least of an ap- 
proaching end to inflationary rises, are 
showing up in many fields. 

Farm products, at wholesale, are 
down sharply from their high points in 
mid-January—as the chart on page 25 
shows. They are, in fact, no higher now 
than they were last July, on the average, 
And few of the major farm commodities 
that shared the price break early in Feb- 
ruary show any strong tendency to te- 
cover their losses. The table on this page 
tells in detail what has happened to farm 
products and foods, as well as other com- 
modities at wholesale. 

Wheat and corn have gotten back only 
a small part of their losses that occurred 
in February, are far down from their 
earlier peaks. Wheat is bringing about a 
fourth less than the $3.163 a bushel it 
brought last November. Corn sells for 
$2.25 a bushel, compared with $2.605 
before the break last month, and $2.81 
in mid-January. Hogs have turned up 
only slightly since the price break, and 
steers none at all, 

Industrial goods, too, are bringing 
somewhat lower prices, on the average. 

Chemicals and similar products are 
down a bit from their mid-January level. 
That decline has wiped out all the in- 
crease that has occurred in the group 
since November. 

Textiles have held almost stationary 
in price, on the average, for sever! 
months, are no higher now than the) 
were back in early December. 
woolen fabrics are being marked up, but 
some other textile goods have slipped in 
price. Print cloth has dropped a fourth 
in price since December 8. Some pitt 


cloths, in fact, are being offered at the J 


lowest prices since last July. 

Hides and leather goods provide on 
of the weakest spots in the whole pric 
picture. Their combined _ index has 


dropped 8 per cent since mid-Decembet, f 


while hides alone are down more than 
third since their October peak. One ree 
son is that consumer resistance to price 
of shoes and other leather products hi 
cut sales sharply. Shoe manufacturers @: 
ready have cut back production ant 
there are reports that shoe prices are 
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be reduced, perhaps as much as $1 a 
pair at retail. 

Building materials’ price rise is show- 
ing more signs of fattening out than it 
has in months. On the average, building 
materials are only a shade higher in price 
than they were two months ago, and less 
than 4 per cent above their level of four 
months back. Now, the record-breaking 
climb of lumber prices may be ending. 
Southern pine, for example, shows a 
small drop of 62 cents from the earl 
February price of $78.038 per 1,000 
hoard feet. 

Metals and metal products still are 
meeting a strong demand, but their 
prices are not rising as rapidly as they 
were some months ago. Their average 
increase over the last six months has been 
less than half of their rise in the preced- 
ing six months. Now, prices in the gray 
market for steel are skidding, for some 
steel goods are not far above prices be- 
ing asked at the mill. 

Fuels, too, are going up in price at a 
much slower rate. They rose nearly § 
per cent, on the average, in the last two 
months of 1947, but only 3 per cent so 
far this vear. 

That's the picture of prices as they 
stand now. It’s a picture of weaknesses 
that have spread rapidly from farm prod- 
ucts and foods to many other goods. It 
shows what can happen to other prod- 
cts in time, unless crop failure or a rush 
to rearm brings another upturn in de- 
nands. At the moment, price declines 
ae not the only signs of a weakening 
demand for many kinds of goods. 

Consumer buying appears to be 
slackening in the face of high prices. 
Shoes are only one example. 
Department-store sales were off con- 
siderably in January and showed few 
signs of recovering in February. The 
drop from December sales was 6.4 per 
cent, even after the correction for sea- 
sonal change. 

Chain-store sales were smaller in 
volume in January, too. Automobile 
pats, hardware, shoes and other prod- 
ucts were in weaker demand, 

These and other weak spots in the 
price picture still are being partly offset 
by demands that continue to grow. Price 
declines at wholesale are not being ex- 
tended widely to consumer goods vet. 
But growing supplies of more and more 
products are beginning to satisfy de- 
mand, That can mean price cuts at re- 
tail in time, 

_ What now appears to be an approach- 
ing end to the long rise in prices, how- 
ever, could be reversed, A new round of 
big wage increases might do it. But the 
difficulty now of passing higher costs on 
0 customers makes big pay raises less 
likely, Crop failures or war scares, how- 
ever, could bring about a sudden reversal. 
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Wholesale Prices of Farm Products: 


Rise and Fall Since War’s End 
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Headaches in British Socialism 
Reported from LONDON 
Costs soared. The average cost of Government asks critics to look at 


Socialism in England is not 
working out according to plan. 

Socialized coal mines, a test 
case, are losing money and tax- 
payers have to finance losses 
while paying more for coal. 

Balance sheet for the first year 
shows costs, prices and wages 
substantially higher, with only a 
small gain in output. 

High costs jeopardize expected 
earnings from coal exports. 


A good many questions about so- 
cialism are answered by one year of 
experience in Britain with a socialized 
coal industry. The answers are coming 
just as the electric-power industry and 
the gas industry are to be taken over 
by the British Government. 

Coal mining has ended its first full year 
as a socialist enterprise. The experience 
shows that socialism, as such, solves few 
of the problems that beset capitalism. 

The record in socialized coal mining 
shows this: 

Production gained a bit under Gov- 
ernment operation. British coal output for 
1947 was 220,000,000 tons, just a shade 
under the official target of 224,000,000 
tons. In 1946, the last year under private 
industry, British coal mines yielded 211.,- 
000,000 tons. 


PROFIT & LOSS 





Cost to British taxpayer includes 
$40,000,000 in operational loss, 
another $40,000,000 in interest 
and payments to former owners. 
A year earlier, private owners made 
a profit of $60,000,000. 


$80,000,000 loss 


mining a ton of coking coal in 1946 ap- 
proximated $6.34. The cost of mining a 
ton of coal at the end of 1947 was $8.80. 
Production costs rose about 39 per cent 
while output gained a little more than 4 
per cent. Most of the cost increase was 
due to higher wages. 

Prices advanced. When the Govern- 
ment took over the industry, industrial 
coal was selling at the mine for around 
$7.70 a ton. After a year of socialist opera- 
tion, the price had gone to $9 a ton. 

Profits turned into losses. Stockholders 
of privately operated coal mines realized 
a $60,000,000 profit in 1946. The Gov- 
ernment, under socialist operation, suf- 
fered an operating deficit of $40,000,000 
in the first year. In addition, the Govern- 
ment had to carry a net charge of $40,- 
000,000 to meet interest payments to 
former stockholders in coal-mining com- 
panies, That left the Government with a 
total loss for the vear of $80,000,000. 

Socialism’s balance sheet thus shows 
that the coal industry’s books turned from 
black to red, that coal consumers had to 
pay higher prices, and that British tax- 
pavers had to bear the industry’s losses. 
In exchange, the country got 9,000,000 
more tons of coal. 

This poor balance sheet is explained 
somewhat by the fact that wages went up 
several months before prices were ad- 
vanced; that some costs are included that 
did not show on private-company books, 
and that the Government is spending 
more than private operators to improve 
mines, recruit and train labor. The British 


PRODUCTION 


Production for the year was just 
under government’s target of 
224,000,000 tons. Quality was 
not as high as the 211,000,000 
tons mined a year previously. 





9,000,000 ton increase 








coal targets rather than the first vear’s 
performance. 

Other problems besides profits, 
however, plague the Government just as 
they bother private industry. The Govern. 
ment is finding that socialism offers no 
easy answer to productive etticiency, 
wages, union discipline and hiring and 
firing policies. 

Workers are working very little harder 
for the Government than they did fo 
their private employers. Miners quickh 
transferred their traditional hostile atti- 
tude against “the boss” to the National 
Coal Board. When the Coal Board or- 
dered one region to produce more coal 
per shift, it had a strike on its hands. 

Output per shift, however, did increase 
fractionally under Government operation, 
after sagging at first. By the end of 1947, 
a British coal miner was producing 1.2() 


tons a shift. Under private management, 


he mined 1.15 tons. 

Wage policy is just as much a head- 
ache to the Coal Board as it ever was, In 
an attempt to improve production, the 
Government agreed to give the miners 
six days’ pay for a five-day week. That 
was in March, 1947. Then, when output 
dragged, the Government agreed to pay 
overtime and to boost basic wages from 
$20 to $28.75 a week. Average mine 


Wages now are $30 a week, with some & 


Ping, still 
Mane 


pieceworkers getting as much as $50. 

In exchange for wage benefits, miners 
agreed to work an extra half day a week. 
but this agreement expires April 30. Now 
the miners are asking for still anothei 


A spurt 
year’s @ 
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Average industrial grade of coal 
went to $9 a ton from $7.70. More 
increases are expected to pass 








costs of production on to buyers |p 


of coal at home and abroad. 








$1.30 per ton increase 
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Bin ya cost of British coal. 


Union discipline is no more effective 


whn miners presumably are working for 
} themselves than when they worked for 


¥ others. Miners have refused to abide 
§ nion-Government agreements. 
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ofits. [unable to buy goods with their added 
ist as. | wages as they did under private owner- 
Vvern- ship. 
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pi ) trying to reorganize the industry, is clos- 
© ing down high-cost mines and pits that 
arder @ ae near exhaustion, This involves shift- 
d for @ ing miners from one area to another, and 
tickly. @ miners grumble at the shifts. 
atti. The major employment problem is to 
tional @ reduce the number of surface workers by 
d or. | using more machinery and modern prac- 
- coal tices. The complication is that surface 
, . g workers often are overage miners or un- 
rease tained laborers, many of whom are rela- 
ation tives of under ground miners. Jobless 
1947 Msurface workers, as a result, make for 
1.94 J (issatisfied diggers. 
me © In Wales, thousands of miners struck to 
© protest the discharge of surface workers 
head. |in the interests of improved efficiency. As 
as. In é a result, the Government is wondering 
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riners | orate plans for concentrating mine labor 
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OUTPUT PER MAN 


A spurt in production just at the 
flore |< year’s end boosted average output 
pass | Per man shift to 1.20 tons com- 
yers | pared to 1.15 tons in 1946, Tar- 
get for 1948 is 1.28 tons. 
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Bottleneck for such transfers is hous- 
Management problems are more 
difficult, perhaps, than before. The same 


fexecutives and technicians who ran the 
> mines under private ownership now work 
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14,000 additional workers 
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Government. 


British 
trying to do under one organization what 


for the They are 


used to be done under 800 
enterprises. 

At the top is the National Coal Board 
of nine members, all acknowledged ex- 
perts in the industry. Under this Board 
are 49 area managers, who direct the 
superintendents at each mine. In South 
Wales, for example, six area managers 
direct mining operations formerly man- 
aged by 40 private companies. 

This group is trving to reorganize the 
industry by introducing new machinery, 
closing down inefficent mines and recruit- 
ing additional labor. The attempt, how- 
ever, is handicapped by delays in making 
and installing mining machinery and in 
difficulties in shifting labor. Labor re- 
cruiting, scheduled at 2,000 a week, has 
dropped since November to 1,700 a week, 
but the Government succeeded in adding 
14,000 to the coal labor force last vear. 

Salaries for mine managers also are 
criticized by labor unions as too high. 
Lord Hyndley, Chairman of the National 
Coal Board, gets $34,000 a year, around 
haif what he earned in private industry. 
Other Board members get $24,000. 

Below the top, some mining executives 
earn larger salaries than they formerly re- 
ceived, but under private management 
they often could increase earnings 
through production bonuses. Now there 
is no such incentive. 

Former investors in British coal 
properties are faring rather well. They 
hold coal debentures instead of stock and 
the debentures pay them 2% per cent in- 
terest a year. This return, in the long run, 
may net them more than the earnings of 
the mines they once owned, since there is 
no chance of loss. Coal-mining losses are 
a worry of the taxpayers now. 

Another worry of British taxpayers is to 
get coal production up and costs down so 
that British coal can be exported at a 
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Recruiting of miners was intensi- 
fied by the government. Workers 
at mines totaled 711,000 as com- 
pared to 697 000 the previous year. 
But recruiting is falling off now. 














profit. The target for this year is to get 
235,000,000 tons of coal and 274,000,000 
tons by 1951. Modernization calls for in- 
stallation of 2,270 mechanical coal cut- 
ters in the next two years and for 5,745 
conveyors in the next four years. The 
Coal Board also has 100 projects for 
developing new fields and modernizing 
old fields, but only 20 of these projects 
are to be started this year. Not until 
1962 will the last of the 100 projects be 
completed. 

Coal exports, once a source of substan- 
tial earning power for Britain, dropped 
sharply in 1947. Only 1,000,000 tons of 
coal were shipped abroad, compared with 
4,000,000 tons in 1946. This vear’s export 
target is for 16,000,000 tons, which is ex- 
pected to bring in $120,000,000 more 
than coal earned last vear in British ex- 
port trade, 

British coal prices, however, may 
be a drawback on world markets. Coal 
from Poland and the Ruhr is produced for 
less and can be sold for less than British 
coal. Even now, some European countries 
are slow to buy British coal at current 
prices, hoping either to get a better price 
from Continental coal fields, or coal on 
credit from the United States. 

Coal costs, however, appear to be rising 
and they may increase sharply if new 
wage demands of the miners are met, 
even in part. That means either another 
rise in coal prices, with additional dis- 
advantages in world markets, or sub- 
sidized exports, with the subsidy charged 
to British taxpavers. 

The experience in coal indicates that 
socialism itself solves few of the poe 
tion problems of industry. The Govern- 
ment faces the same problems as private 
owners in dealing with management, 
labor, prices and costs. The record of the 
first vear indicates further that .Govern- 
ment no more successful in finding 
solutions than the private owners. 
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EXPORTS 


Industrial exports got priority over 
coal exports. Only 1,000,000 tons 
went abroad in 1947 compared to 
4,000,000 in 1946. But exports 
this year are to be 16,000,000 tons. 


3,000,000 ton loss 
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CONFLICTS ON PAN-AMERICAN AID 


Reported from BUENOS AIRES, WASHINGTON and MEXICO CITY 


Latin Americans are asking for 
$5,000,000,000 U.S. loan fund. 

Financial aid will come to the 
forefront at the conference of 
American nations in Bogota. 

U.S. plans to counter this re- 
quest by offering a tenth as much 
in Government loans and pro- 
posing that private capital be at- 
tracted to do the job. 

Hard going is indicated for the 
U.S. Hemisphere program. 


Latin-American countries are out to 
get a big loan fund from the U.S. 
Government. They are asking that this 
capital, maybe as much as_ $5,000,- 
000,000, be turned over to a new 
agency that would lend it to them 
for development projects. 

This idea is to be pushed at the Inter- 
American Conference opening March 30 
at Bogota, Colombia, at a time when the 
United States is preparing to pump bil- 
lions into Europe under the Marshall 
Plan. Latin-American countries are so in- 
tent on getting this help that finances 
threaten to eclipse politics and defense, 
which are supposed to be the main 
business of the conference. 

What Latin-American countries want 
is to get away from their present  re- 
liance on exports of raw materials, such 
as metals and nitrates, and of single 
crops, such as bananas and coffee. They 
want to broaden their base by building 
industries, improving agriculture, devel- 
oping mineral resources and water power. 

Developments like these, they believe, 
would lift their countries out of what 
they call their “colonial” status, raise 
standards of living and check threats of 
Communism. Most of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries want these developments 
to be financed with funds from the U. S. 
Treasury. 

Two main proposals for getting this 
help are to come up at Bogota. 

Costliest plan, proposed by Colom- 
bia, provides for a financing corporation 
to be set up by the American republics. 
This corporation would make 30-year 
loans at 1 per cent interest for develop- 
mental projects. The money, $5,000,- 
000,000, would come from the U.S. 
Government in seven annual installments. 
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Colombia wants also to have an inter- 
American institute of planning and de- 
velopment set up, to furnish technical 
advice and prepare engineering plans. 
The United States would pay most of the 
operating costs of this institute. 

An inter-American bank is being ad- 
vocated by Mexico and Peru. The bank 
proposal is an enlargement of a 1940 
project that was sidetracked by the war. 

The bank’s capital and amounts mem- 
ber countries would subscribe have not 
been decided. But the chances are that 





The U.S. delegation, thus, is to work 
for an agreement on fair policies toward 
foreign investments. The delegates believe 
such an agreement should provide equal 
treatment for foreign and domestic in- 
vestment, the right to move funds at will. 
the right to employ qualified persons re- 
gardless of nationality, and guarantees 
of fair and prompt payment in case of 
government seizure of properties. 

As additional counters to big lending 
proposals, the delegation will suggest 
loans from the Export-Import Bank and 
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BANANAS VS. STEEL 
. shifting from one-crop economies means expensive underwriting 


capital would run into hundreds of mil- 
lions, maybe into billions, and the U.S. 
would be expected to furnish most of it. 

Neither project is arousing enthusiasm 
in Washington. Feeling is that most of 
the proposed developments are not prop- 
er projects for Government capital and 
that Congress would refuse big appro- 
priations for loans of that kind. 

Chief U.S. strategy at Bogota will 
be to shift the talk away from projects 
for large advances of U.S. Government 
funds. Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall and other members of the delega- 
tion will urge Latin Americans, instead, 
to attract’ investment capital from this 
country by assuring it fair treatment. 
Washington opinion is that billions of 
dollars in private capital from the U. S. 
would go into the building of sound 
projects in Latin America if reasonable 
safety were offered. 








—American Brazilian Assoc 







International Bank for sound projects that J 
would not attract private capital. A move 
is under way to enable the Export-Impo 
Bank to lend $500,000,000 more in Latin 
America. The International Bank, at U.S 
suggestion, soon may start to make loans 
in this hemisphere. 

Latin dissatisfaction with thes 
counterproposals is probable. Delege 
tions from countries to the south declat 
the U.S. is paying no attention to thei § 
needs and their problems of Communis! 
while pouring out billions to fight Com 
munism in other parts of the world. 

U.S. delegates may be forced to a 
cept a plan for some kind of inter-Amel 
ican bank or other lending agency. ! 
keep peace in the family. But the Unite: 
States will not go along with any sche 
requiring billions of United States Gor- 
dollars for loans in Lat 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


ward | STOCKHOLM....PRAGUE....ROME....LONDON.... 
‘lieve 

equal From here on, the going is to be rougher for the Soviet steam roller. 

al End of paved highway will be reached with Communist capture of Finland. 

ns re- Russian troops won't be so handy, west of the line that splits Europe. 

_ Appeal to fellow Slavs can't work where there are no Slavs. 

: Advantage of geography disappears aS Russia's western border is left behind. 
nding These aren't decisive, of course. But, in addition, there are these facts: 
age Union in the West, against aggression, is nearer than ever before. 

Defense agreements, with teeth, are almost openly aimed at: Soviet Russia. 

Crackdown on local Communists is being risked by several governments. So- 
called action committees, favorite Communist device, are meeting opposition. 

Allied troops are in the path of the Soviet machine from here on. 

It's true that there aren't enough Allied troops to stop a determined 
Soviet advance. Point is that any troop clash, now, almost certainly means war. 

But war is not part of Moscow's plan now. That's still the best estimate. 





























Kremlin's idea is to push on as fast as possible by all means short of war, 





to capitalize on ease of Czechoslovak coup, see what a war of nerves can do. 
That's the game in Finland, Italy and France, also in Austria, before long 
in Scandinavia. Odds favor it in Finland. Elsewhere, it's an uphill struggle. 
Agitation in Vienna tests the resistance of the Austrian Government, and 
the nerves of the Allied forces of occupation. It is not likely to get far. 
A Communist march on the office of Austria's Chancellor failed to get there. 
Attempts to set up “action committees" in trade unions, preparing them for 
easy conquest by Communists, have been outlawed by a Socialist ministry. 
Opposition parties, including Socialists, shy at mergers with Communists. 
Geographically, of course, the Soviet Union almost surrounds Austria now. 
That should make conquest Simple. But Austrian Communists are weak, are not 
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A move inside the Government. And Allied troops occupy more than half the country. 

-Impo 

an In the end, Marshal Stalin is expected to have his way with Finland. It may 
ae a little longer than in Czechoslovakia, though. There are differences: 


Police are not wholly under control of the Communist Minister of Interior. 
Be: Army has few Communists in it, still remembers the Russian invasion. 
declar Trade unions are not run by Communists, as they were in Czechoslovakia. 
to the These are obstacles for the Communists. In their favor, however: 
oe Geography, as Moscow views it, puts Finland within the Soviet sphere. 
ld. Defense bloc of Eastern Europe would be incomplete without the Finns. 
a Russian guns, from bases once Finnish, can dominate much of Finland. 
ency, | Communist strength reaches into Finnish Government, controls key posts, 
e Unite dominates the mission going to Moscow to draft a military treaty with Russia. 


rs | an 7 : : 
ney Crisis will come when the proposed alliance is*put to Finnish Parliament. 
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At that time, probably next month, Communists may have to put on pressure. 
Under pressure, the Finns can't do very much but cave in. 





Communist schedule elsewhere in Europe shapes up this way: 

In Scandinavia, crisis is probably months away. What is likely is a gradual 
build-up of Soviet pressure. First sign may be rebuke to Swedes on trade deal. 

Swedish industry isn't delivering the goods Russia wants. A Moscow protest 
to Stockholm is expected. Doing business with Stalin is to prove difficult. 

In France, Communist pressure is strong, the Government has a basketful of 
troubles, but a Grade A crisis with Communists is unlikely unless Italy falls. 

What is going on in France is the usual Communist attempt to organize a 
State within a state. Being outside the Government, Communists are concentrating 
on putting "action committees" in factories, farm groups, in local governments. 

Communist control of France, though, seems beyond Moscow's reach just now. 

It's in Italy that crisis is closest, that Communists show strength. 

Normally, an Italian election doesn't interest anybody outside. It hasn't 
always interested Italians. But this one, scheduled for April 18, is different. 

Reason is that the struggle is only nominally among Italians. Real battle 
is between Russia and the U.S., fighting over control of Western Europe. 

That's the issue. Italians realize it. Tension, as a result, is mounting. 

Everybody, including the Church, is choosing sides. So priests tell their 
parishioners, "Stalin won't see what you do in the ballot box, but God will." 

Italian decision, due next month, is awaited nervously throughout Europe. 














Question bothering Europeans is how fast the Soviet steam roller is geared 
to go. It rolled over Czechoslovakia in five days. Can it keep up that pace? 
Closer look at what happened in Prague offers a clue, and perspective. 
Evidence shows, actually, that Communists were nearly three years behind 
schedule in taking over Czechoslovakia. They planned to do it in 1945. 
Intentions, made public in Prague in May, 1945, were to line up country with 
Soviet Union then, complete Slav bloc, cut ties with West, take final control. 
Opposition of President Benes and the late Jan Masaryk delayed the plans. 
Postponed drive then began last autumn, finished things up two weeks ago. 
What Moscow saw, in 1945 as in 1948, was that Czechs were friendly to the 
West, cool to Slav bloc, maybe uncertain in a showdown between East and West. 
Besides, Czechoslovakia's strategic importance had long been understood. 
So, in Moscow's eyes, a job had to be done in Prague sooner or later. 
Communist speed, thus, was less sensational than it seemed to be. 














Shock of the fall of Prague, nevertheless, still stirs Western Europe. 
Decisions not expected for months, if ever, are now being made overnight. 
Compromise between Anglo-American and French views on Germany, on control 

of the vital Ruhr, seems to be at hand. It's been hanging fire since 1945, 
Admission of Germany to Marshall Plan conferences is no longer an issue. 
Green light for German production, including steel, is being turned on. 
Suddenly, under the impetus of fear, the Western Allies are able to agree 

that it's more important to them to have a live Germany than a dead one. 
French, it turns out, have done most of the compromising. They are to share 

in allocating Ruhr output, but real control rests with British and Americans. 
New fact is that West as well as East now makes decisions in Europe. 
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Your Community Hospital 


Why is Nickel such a good friend of this 
young mother and her child? 

You’ll find the answer in the all-important 
word Cleanliness. 

For, just a century ago, a crusading young 
doctor named Semelweiss made the vital dis- 
covery that immaculate cleanliness was nec- 
essary to check the dreaded childbed fever. 

Since then, the way has been marked by 
names like... Lister! ... Koch!... Pasteur! 
... milestones on the road to health through 
sanitation. 

One way your hospital pays tribute to their 
pioneering is through its use of modern 
equipment made of Stainless Steel and Monel 
—both alloys of Nickel. 

These Nickel alloys resist corrosion. They 
can be kept gleaming bright and sanitary. 
They are smooth, hard metals that will not 


rust or pit, to harbor microbe marauders. 

That’s why Nickel, the ‘‘white” metal is a 
real friend of the ““men in white.” 

And why Nickel is your friend. In fact, it 
is usually Your Unseen Friend, because, 
combined with other metals, it serves you in 
so many ways that you seldom see. 

Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 

Nickel’. This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 

the story of Nickel from ancient discovery to 

modern-day use. Address. Dept. 29X. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
New York 5,N.¥Y. F 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The, 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ngjj 





Ww A PLEA FOR TRUE LIBERALISM 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Political parties today no longer resemble the 
parties of the same name which opposed each other in 
the campaigns of 25 or 50 years ago. 

The multifarious interests of 50,000,000 voters ob- 
viously do not yield the same common denominators 
in politics which prevailed when half that number 
voted and the nation was less industrialized than it is 
today. 

Political parties are composed of so many hetero- 
geneous elements that frequently the shrewd poli- 
ticians are themselves at a loss to calculate what com- 
bination of groups or blocs will bring a majority at the 
polls. Too often an attempt to develop such a re- 
grouping through petty issues ignores the fundamen- 
tal problems which the electorate would like to see 
solved. 

Hence, the approach which seeks to put principle 
above pettiness and to find what is truly the common 
interest must be preferred to the haphazard juggling 
of political minorities. 

Principles are the yardsticks by which the un- 
partisan observer can measure the rise or fall of Amer- 
ican political standards. 

We are greatly in need of an expression of principle 
in both political parties. It is a paradox of American 
politics that both parties often claim to be working 
for the same objectives but with a different formula 
for achieving those objectives. 

Today such confusion has arisen in our politics that 
we have almost lost sight of principle in the chaos of 
formula. 


The true purpose of government: In a period, for 
example, of high tax receipts it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing to find spending proclivities that tend to shape 
party programs. It is salutary that the party out of 
power automatically becomes the party of economy 
because this does operate as a check upon spending. 
But everyone knows that, if the situation were re- 
versed, the same party on assuming power would find 
the demands for spending closely related to the ful- 
fillment of party pledges with respect to the public 
welfare. 

This brings us to the basic principle of what does or 





does not constitute the true purpose of government 












We come to grips here with fundamentals. If it is the 
purpose of government to furnish jobs, to make a de- 
sign for living with governmental aid and to substi. 
tute government guidance for self-reliance, this leads 
us very quickly to overspending and to the State as 
master. 

If, on the other hand, we conceive it to be the duty of ' 
government to insist upon self-reliance on the part 
of the individual and, of course, upon the autonomy 
of state, county and city governments—because local } 
self-government is, after all, the best self-government 
—we can consider the extent and nature of govern- 
mental aid as a supplement to, rather than as a sub- 
stitute for, responsible individualism. 

Two kinds of “liberals’’: We are sometimes con- 
fused by phrases and slogans. For some unaccountable 
reason, the radicals have preempted the word “lib- 
eral,’”’ when, as a matter of fact, these same radical’ 
offer many a proposal to restrict and hamper th: 
exercise of individual liberty. Not infrequently the) 
propose programs of coercion which lead directly to 
state controls and state socialism where individual lib-f 
erty must eventually be forfeited. 

There are, to be sure, two kinds of liberals—truey 
liberals and false liberals. 

There is essentially no difference between the “fals: 
liberal” and the “reactionary.” Both are influenced bf 
the same selfish purposes of exploitation. Both woul 
impede progress through petty hates and prejudices 
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es of U. S. News and World Report are written in their entirety by the 


“wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Political issues befogged without definition of government's true function—Loss of in- 
dividual liberties inevitable when people depend on state for solution of all economic 





Ww 


and social problems—Importance of principle as a guide in clarifying liberalism. 


If anybody has any doubts on this score, let him 
read “Jim Farley’s Story—The Roosevelt Years,” 
which has just been published. Here is an interesting 
revelation of the sordid and unmoral behavior of the 
New Dealers when entrusted with public power. Ap- 
parently the sacred power of judicial determination 
was merely a catspaw of political factionalism. Ap- 
parently also pressure upon the legislative branch of 
the government was maintained through a kind of 
political blackmail that made individual independence 
on the part of Senators and Representatives a danger- 
ous adventure. 

Principles for political parties can be rendered 
meaningless if individuals seeking to apply them are 
without moral fibre. Correction of abuses in govern- 


‘— ment can only come by thorough exposure so that 


public opinion may visit its condemnation upon those 
who misconstrue the true meaning of the trust granted 
them at the polls. Our system of congressional investi- 
gating committees—being criticized by false liberals 


| who used the same power wantonly in the New Deal 


years—is a vital instrument of good government. 


The call for leadership: True liberals, therefore, 
must come forward to take the leadership in the po- 


| litical parties. We are growing up as a nation. Our 


population is now beyond the dreams of our fore- 
fathers. Our national income is the highest any nation 


) inthe world has ever attained. Our standard of living 


ishigher than prevails in any other part of the globe. 
Our responsibilities as a world power transcend those 
of any other nation. 

The call for leadership to find the best means of 
handling both national and international problems 
must not be confused with the call of personal 
ambition. 

Republicans who toy with the idea of nominating 
a military man with a well-advertised name are as 
mistaken as the Democrats who cling to the notion 
that because a man happens to have been President 
he must be given the nomination for a succeeding 
term. 

What we need first of all is a definition of national 
and international functions. 


biti 


We can no more assume the theory of a superstate 
in domestic affairs than we can in world affairs. 

Definition of the federal function is essential in a na- 
tion of responsible individuals. The true liberal is not 
opposed to the spending of billions for proper pur- 
poses. He is not discouraged by the necessity for a cer- 
tain amount of governmental aid and cooperation in 
developing our own country and in regulating our 
commerce as against certain abuses. But he is distrust- 
ful of any scheme that subsidizes voters for political 
purposes or gives special privileges to the inefficient 
under the guise of assisting the public welfare. The 
same principle of forbearance applies in international 
affairs. 

Opportunity for practical liberalism: America is 
carrying an enormous debt. Taxes are still being col- 
lected at wartime rates. Spending for every conceiv- 
able social purpose cannot but bring us to the edge of 
bankruptcy. We must begin to deny ourselves luxuries 
in governmental projects and tighten our belts. The 
spending psychology is deeply ingrained in bureauc- 
racy. To be practical and make sure that we avoid 
deficits is not to be illiberal. To protect the dollar 
against runaway inflation is the highest social purpose 
we could possibly serve. 

True liberals are to be distinguished from phony 
liberals in that they wish, first of all, an impartial in- 
quiry into the facts and do not discard compromise or 
adjustment when solutions are sought on the basis of 
facts. 

Practical liberalism is attainable. We have an excel- 
lent example in the manner in which partisanship has 
been suppressed and true leadership has come to the 
front in the making of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Here we see Americanism at its best. Here we 
see the public interest safeguarded by the fullest inter- 
change of views and comprehensive debate. 

American political parties face a great challenge to- 
day. They are confronted with the need for clear 
definition. The voters are eager for clarification of 
purpose as well as method. Let the true liberals 
in both parties take courage—1948 is their year of 
opportunity. 
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Twelve Communists Who Spearhead Kremlin’s Drives Abroad: 
Pattern of Training in Moscow, Ruthless Following of Party Line 


A group of skilled and zealous revolu- 
tionists is spearheading the advance of 
Russian power throughout the world. In 
unhappy Czechoslovakia, in Poland and 
the Balkan countries already under Soviet 
domination, in each nation a single top 
Communist leader has’ been the chief 
agent in the seizure of power. Similar 
leaders are at work in the nations toward 
which the Kremlin’s tentacles now are 
reaching, 

These leaders are not well known in 
the United States. They do not seek rec- 
ognition abroad. But an examination of 
their records, their purposes and methods 
reveals a pattern of action that in turn 
shows much of what Russia is doing in 
the world today. To look at these man- 
agers of Joseph Stalin’s branch factories 
of revolution: 
> Klement Gottwald once told the 
rulers of Czechoslovakia that “we [the 
Communists] are here to break your 
necks.” The death of Jan Masaryk, 
whether or not by suicide, symbolizes the 
fulfillment of that boast. Mr. Gottwald 
now rules Czechoslovakia. 

He is stolid, stocky, calm, deliberate, 
neither impressive nor picturesque. Now 
52, he has been in the thick of world 
Communism since 1921. He led the Com- 
munist bloc in the Czech parliament, fled 
to Russia when Hitler marched in, held 
important offices in Moscow, and returned 
to Prague to preside over the death of 
democracy there. 

Mr. Gottwald follows the party line 
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zealously, of course, but got off base when 
he announced that the Czechs. would 
participate in last summer’s Marshall Plan 
conference in Paris. He had to do a quick 
about-face on that one. 

> Palmiro Togliatti leads the Com- 
muvist assault on Italy, the next major 
objective of the Kremlin. Elections are 
scheduled for April 18, by which time 
Moscow hopes to take a firm grip on that 
country. Mr. Togliatti spent 19 of his 54 
years in Russia in preparation for his 
present task. 

He was early in the revolutionary 
movement and was a rising journalist and 
labor organizer when Benito Mussolini 
took over. He went underground and fled, 
toured Europe, stopped off in Spain to 
fight with Loyalists and then went on to 
Russia where he worked up to the posi- 
tion of a director of the old Comintern. 

He is thickset, black haired, dynamic, 
an orator who knows how to play upon 
Italian economic distress. Two favorite 
targets of his invective-filled speeches are 
American assistance and the Vatican. His 
favorite instrument of unrest is the fo- 
mentation of disorder. More is looked for 
before the election. 
> Maurice Thorez, head of the French 
Communist Party, must rely principally 
on votes in his effort to capture the 
country for Moscow. So far, although 
there is a sizable Communist bloc in par- 
liament, he has not been too successful. 

Mr. Thorez has been a mine _ boy, 
farm laborer and, in the first World War, 
a soldier. He came into the radical move- 
ment as a Socialist, shifted to the Com- 
munists, and thereafter his rise was rapid. 
He has been denounced as a “deserter” 
from the French Army in World War II. 
He fled to Switzerland and Russia, 
returning to France to beccme Vice 
Premier in the postwar Government. 
American pressures swept him and othe 
Communists out of the Cabinet last year. 

Mr. Thorez, burly, round faced and 
fair haired, is a man of simple and direct 
words. He is inclined to use restraint in 
applying Marxist doctrine. but is pushed 
to more action by his able adjutant, 
Jacques Duclos. 
> Hertta Kuusinen, a plain, simply 
dressed woman of 44, is the moving spirit 
of Communism in Finland. Her husband 
is Minister of the Interior and her father 
an important official in Moscow. But she 
runs things for the Communists in Hel- 
sinki, between frequent trips to Moscow. 

She was fashionably educated, but 
after 1922 spent 12 years learning Com- 
munist ways in Moscow. During the Finn 





ish-Russian war she, along with other 
Communists, was imprisoned. She leads 
the Communist bloc in parliament and 
expects to push through the proposed 
Finnish-Soviet mutual-aid treaty in short 
order. 

> Georgi Dimitrov, ruler of Bulgaria, is 
generally considered the ranking Commu- 
nist of the Balkans. His ties with Kremlin 
officials are close and personal. 

Prime Minister Dimitrov, 65, a type- 
setter by profession, became a Socialist 
in 1900 and moved on to Communism, 
For years he was an ardent worker in 
the underground, saw the inside of many 
jails. He fled Bulgaria in 1923 after an 
unsuccessful Communist uprising. For 
a decade he roamed Europe as a free- 
lance revolutionist, turned up in 1933 as 
a defendant in the Reichstag fire trial in 
Berlin, was acquitted and claimed as a 
Russian citizen by the Kremlin. 

He then headed for Moscow, where 
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he siayed and rose rapidly in power and 
favor until invading Soviet armiés estab- 
ished him in Bulgaria. 

) Marshal Tito, the swaggering boss of 
Yugoslavia, is one of the tew Communist 
dictators with a large personal following. 
He also has a considerable personal op- 
position, which his police keep in ruthless 
subjection. 

He is a veteran revolutionary. In World 
War I, he deserted from the Austrian 
Army, took part in the Russian revolution 
and in the civil war that followed. A few 
years later, he returned to Yugoslavia 
an indoctrinated Communist, and quickly 
was tossed into jail for four years. Later 
there were years of work in the Red un- 
derground, and fighting against the in- 
vading Germans in World War II. After 
building a personal following, he deposed 
the guerrilla leader, Gen. Draja Mikhai- 
lovitch, and later executed him for “trea- 
son,” a charge that is vigorously disputed. 

Marshal Tito assumed power on the un- 
derstanding that a general election would 
follow. The polls never opened. 
> Ana Pauker, a stern-faced unglamor- 
ous woman of 58, rules Rumania, al- 
though her job is only that of Foreign 
Minister. King Mihai strongly opposed her 
appointment, and soon afterward found 
himself to be one of the throneless kings. 
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“Aunty Ana,” as she sometimes 1s 
called, is a rabble-rousing orator, keen 
minded, sharp tongued. As a girl she 
abandoned medical studies to join the 
revolutionary movement. She was con- 
sidered one of the most adroit and suc- 
cessful agitators. She was jailed many 
times and was twice wounded by police 
bullets. 

During a period of exile she married. 
Her husband turned out to be a Trotsky- 
ite at the wrong time and is said to have 
been “liquidated.” She retains his name 
but never mentions him. During World 
War II she was in Russia for one of 
several prolonged visits and conducted 
regular broadcasts -to Rumania from 
Moscow. 
> Matyas Rakosi, although he has only 
minority support, rules for Moscow in 
Hungary. With strong Russian backing 
and by police domination, he drove the 
officeholders of other parties out of their 
jobs and handpicked their successors. For 
himself he chose the post of Deputy 
Premier. 

A small, heavy, blunt man with shrewd 
eyes and the manner of a stage commissar, 
he boasts that he put over his coup “be- 
fore the United States could rub its eves.” 

He is about 56 and a hero of the revolu- 
tionary movement. As long ago as 1919, 
Matyas Rakosi was an official in the short- 
lived Hungarian Communist regime of 
Bela Kun. Later he fought in the ranks 
to keep that regime in power. Years of 
agitation, years in jail and vears in Mos- 
cow followed. He returned to Hungary 
with the invading Red Army. 
> Wladyslaw Gomulka is the Krem- 
lin’s chief agent in the subjection of 
Poland. 

Vice Premier Gomulka, 42, became 
active in trade-union organization in his 
teens, was jailed several times, helped to 
organize the defense of Warsaw in 1939 
and the armed opposition to the Germans 
that followed. He leaped into the present 
work as soon as Poland was “liberated.” 
> Wilhelm Pieck, at 71, leads the Ger- 
man Communists and is the chief liaison 
between the occupying Soviet Army and 
the civilian populace. He is considered a 
patriarch of the movement, dogmatic, 
consistent and, to the Kremlin, highly 
dependable. 

As a youth, he was a Social Democrat 
and a strike leader. He was posted as an 
Army deserter during the first World 
War. In 1919 he organized the German 
Communist Party. With Hitler’s coming 
he fled to Russia, to return with the Rus- 
sian Army. 
>» Mao Tse-tung leads the Chinese 
Communists, through whom Russia hopes 
to establish herself in Southeast Asia. 
Since 1911, when he joined Sun Yat-sen’s 
revolution, Mr. Mao’s life has been one of 
almost continuous war and agitation, He 
helped to organize the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party in 1920. At 55, an intellectual 
and a poet, he is considered one of the 


great pamphleteers of the revolutionary 
movement. He is on good terms with Mos- 
cow leaders, but maintains a personal 
independence not shared by Communist 
leaders in other countries. 

>» Markos Vafiades heads the guerrillas 
of Northern Greece. There, he has pro- 
claimed a Communist state. General 
Markos, as he prefers to be called, is de- 
scribed as an energetic, efficient admin- 
istrator with complete faith in, ruthless 
discipline and the Communist Party. 

He went to Greece from Asia Minor 
in 1923 and soon became active in the 
Communist movement. He has_ been 
jailed at least eight times since 1929 for 
making seditious speeches, provoking 
riots, inciting strikes, for robbery and 
for carrying false identification papers. 
He, too, has made numerous visits to 
Russia. 

The patterns, the common threads 
that run through these Communist lead- 
ers now are obvious. Nearly all have been 
trained in Moscow, have spent two or 
three decades in the Communist move- 
ment, have been imprisoned frequently. 
They have personal courage, their faith in 
Communism is boundless. By long habit, 
the party line has become their gospel, 
not to be questioned, simply to be fol- 
lowed. In furthering it, they are ruthless. 

The movement they lead in their vari- 
ous countries is not indigenous to those 
countries. Leaders of their ability, after 
training, are sent back usually to their 
native lands to take charge of revolution- 
ary activity. In the United States, William 
Z. Foster, Communist leader, falls into the 
familiar pattern, but has little following. 

They seek power, but not necessarily 
for themselves. None of them is stupid, 
and know very well that whatever power 
they attain will not be exercised by them- 
selves, but by the men in the Kremlin. It 
is the Kremlin’s way of world revolution. 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment- iP 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products X 












| soso EXTRA! Read all about it!— Were comes 


your newspaper rolling down the river. Of 
course, there’ll be some changes made on the 
way... 

Come see huge saws biting through wood as 
though it were cheese . . . high-pressure water 
jets blasting off bark as if by magic... 

Come watch wood being chipped, screened, wa- 
tered, cooked, rolled and dried... ton after ton 
of spongy pulp turned into hundreds of different 
kinds of paper and cardboard . . . 

Go through processing and printing plants... 
visit bookstores, box makers, food packers, build- 
ers... as well as your corner newsstand! 


Youll wind up at home with all the magic 
benefits that paper gives you! 








Where’s Allis-Chalmers in the picture of paper 
making? 

It’s up front—with power saws, logbarkers, 
screens, pumps, drives, motors—one of .Lmerica’s 
foremost builders of pulpwood processing machinery. 

And that’s just one of many fields we serve! 

Today, top men in every basic industry—steel, 
transportation, mining, milling, electric power— 
rely on Allis-Chalmers craftsmanship and long- 
life engineering to boost production, lower costs. 

It’s this widespread confidence in the A-C 
trademark—with more than 100 years of experience 
behind it—that has made Allis-Chalmers one of 
the Big 3 in electric power equipment—biggest 
of all in range of industrial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


The Result of Sound Machine Engineering is Top Production, Long-Life Service! 


2 
x a > v4 ’ MAAELAS “17 years of trouble-free | FARM | “What a work-saver! My 
° P MIL | ; A-C All-Crop Harvester handles 


service from Texrope V-belts gave us 
stand-out proof of tough A-C quality.” 


» \\ 

A : 

¢ all my seed and grain crops. We do 
“Output rose 


the whole job without help!” 
10% when 


’ we installed 
it-Lie: | Ck ia 
\ . A ) Allis-Chalmers 
5 Type R Crusher. 
Performance 
like that 
means money!” 


| MINE | “Pump repairs kept coal 


washing costs high until we installed 
A-C Solids Pumps. 9 now in operation 
—maintenance problem licked!” 
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In cold cash, U.S. public— 
business and individuals—is to 
get $3,400,000,000 a month 
from U.S. Government in period 
ahead. 

Business’s share is placed at 
about $1,600,000,000 a month, 
individuals’ at $1,800,000,000. 

This promises orders for prod- 
ucts and services of industry, 
purchasing power for individ- 
vals, a strong underpinning for 
the whole economy. 


Dollars, under federal spending 
plans now being adopted, are to keep 
flowing from the Treasury to busi- 
nesses and individuals in a volume that 
will give the whole economy a strong 
underpinning in the period ahead. 

The volume, as well as the direction, 
of Government spending under these 


plans can be measured now for at least 
the next 16 months. 


‘Federal Spending: Less for Individuals, More for Business 


extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


BUSINESS CUSHION IN U.S. SPENDING 


Outlays That Could 


Federal outlays, during that period, 
are to run more than $4 for every $1 the 
Government spent in New Deal years, 
when it was deliberate policy to prime 
the pump with federal dollars. 

Over all, between now and June 30, 
1949, the Government is to pay out to 
the public in cold cash more than 
$3,400,000,000 a month, or nearly $41,- 
000,000,000 a year. That is more than 
the whole national income in the depres- 
1933, and well over half the 


sion year 
relatively pros- 


national income in the 
perous year 1939. 

Business, in direct payments for goods 
and services sold to the Government for 
cash, is to get nearly $1,600,000,000 a 
month, or about $19,000,000,000 a vear. 

Individuals, in Government salaries, 
subsidies, pensions and other payments, 
are to draw approximately $1,800,000,- 
000 a month, or nearly $22,000,000,000 
a year, 

These figures are based on actual cash 
outlays planned by the Government. They 
do not necessarily correspond to the totals 
shown in the budget, because the book- 
keeping system used for the official 
budget does not reflect all of the cash 
spending by the Government. 


Block a Major Setback 


Cash outlays are the real measure of 
what Government spending means to 
business. These outlays for the foresee- 
able future are to run so high that they 
promise to peg the economy at a level far 
higher than in any previous peacetime 
era. 

It becomes important to businessmen. 
therefore, to take the measure of all this 
Government spending, to see where the 
money is to go, who is to get it, and what 
it is to buy. 

National defense, in the third year 
of peace, still dominates federal spending 
plans. Defense programs account for two 
thirds of all the Government’s orders to 
business, and around 30 per cent of the 
money paid out to individuals. 

This emphasis on national defense 
shows up in nearly all the major cate- 
gories of spending. Out of every cash 
dollar the Government pays out, a little 
more than 30 cents goes for some phase 
of the defense program. 

The trend hereafter is likely to be up- 
ward, not downward. Some increase in 
defense spending is scheduled for the 
year beginning July 1. And in that year 
there is to be a start on long-term buying 
of equipment—aircraft and other things 
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It’s one of the wonders of the modern world—in a single lifetime, 
millions of miles of wire have been strung, thousands of power plants 
built. As a result, the American people have about as much elec- 
tricity as all the rest of the world together! 





Only American business could have done this gigantic job. 
Self-supporting light and power companies did the pioneering, 
worked out the problems, covered America with electric lines. And 
it is their sound business methods that have made electric service 
So reliable and so low in price! 
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© Listen to the Electric Hour — THE HOUR 
OF CHARM, Sundays, 5:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine 
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THE NEW IM-3 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM 





Here is an intercommunicating system 
(private—plus amplified) that’s de- 
signed for use wherever customer 
contacts are made. It’s confidential at 
your end. You speak quietly into the 
mouthpiece of the handset. Your 
voice is relayed over any one or all of 
several loud speakers . . . in the ship- 
ping room, on the garage floor, in the 
yard ... wherever you choose. The 
answer to your question is made 
directly from the floor, from any- 
where in a wide area around the 
speaker, for the speaker also serves as 
a hi-sensitivity microphone. The 
reply comes back to you over the 
receiver of the handset . . . for you 
alone to hear... privately. You con- 
trol the volume. 


Write for complete details of the 
Stromberg-Carlson IM-3  Intercommu- 
nicating Master Station System. Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company, Dept. US-3, 
Rochester 2; N.. Y. 


For use in factory, shipping rooms, receiving 
departments, loading and unloading plat- 


forms, tool rooms, sales and credit departments 

. Garages, between service manager and 
service floor, grease racks, parts . . 
Stations. . 


. Parking 


. Laundries . . . and many others. 





STROMBERG CARLSON 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


NATURAL VOICE SOUND SYSTEMS 
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that can be expected to push costs still 
higher in later years. 

These figures do not contemplate any 
new crisis abroad. If such a crisis were 
to develop, defense costs might go much 
higher. The $41,000,000,000 estimate of 
annual Government spending, thus, could 
turn out to be too low. 

Business’s share of Government 
spending is on a rising scale. In the 
year ended last June 30, the Govern- 
ment’s direct payments to business totaled 
$16,800,000,000. This year, the year 
ending next June 30, these payments are 
estimated at $17,700,000,000. Next year, 
beginning July 1, 1948, business is like lv 
to get $19,800,000,000 in federal cash. 

Government is business’s biggest cus- 
tomer, It spends less money now on the 
products of industry than during the 
war, but it still buys some of nearly every- 
thing that is produced in this country. 

Supplies and materials bought by 
Government, everything from soap to 
gasoline, are estimated to cost $3,200.- 
000,000 during the year beginning next 
July 1. That is $200,000,000 more than 
the current vear's.cost,; and $400,000,000 
more than last vear’s. The armed services 
account for most of these outlays for sup- 
plies and materials—$2.119,000,000. last 
vear, $2,510,000,000 this vear, $2.552,- 
000,000 next vear. 

Equipment, mainly military, is to cost 
the Government $2,100,000,000 in cash 
next vear. That is an increase of $200,- 
000,000 over this vear and $600,000,000 
The aircraft industry, for 
$940,000,000 in 


over last vear, 
example, is down for 
federal cash, nearly twice as much as it 
got from the Government in the vear 
ended last June 30, These figures rep- 
resent cash only, They do not include any 
contract obligations that run into future 
years. 

Services of all kinds—transportation, 
telephone, telegraph, utilities, rent, other 
things—are costing $5,400,000,000 this 
vear, and are expected to drop to around 
$3.600,000,000 in the vear beginning 
. Military costs are declining in this 
category. 

Loans and investments are expected to 
into the hands of 


put $5,900,000,000 

U.S. business in the year beginning 
July 1, almost as much as in this year and 
last. vear combined. Increase is due 
mainly to foreign aid under the Marshall 


Plan. Loans and grants under this pro- 
gram will be translated quickly into or- 
ders for U.S. products—machinery, raw 
materials, boxcars, locomotives, trucks, 
food and many other things. 
Construction plans, including the cost 
of land, call for outlays of $2,400,000,000 
This is a $700,000,- 
(00 increase over this year, and nearly 
twice as much as last year. Projects of 
many kinds are included in this program— 


in the coming year. 


rivers and harbors, flood control, roads 
and buildings. This means new orders fo; 
building equipment, as well as materials. 

Interest on the public debt is divided 
among businesses, individuals and _ the 
Government's own trust funds. Largest 
share, $2,600,000,000 in the year begin. 
ning July 1, banks, insurance 
companies and other business establish- 
ments. This represents a slight increase 
over the current year, due mainly to rising 
rates on short-term securities and a 
gradual shifting of the debt from short- 
term to long-term securities. 

These figures include only the money 
that goes directly from the Government 
to business. Indirectly, business also bene- 
fits from the billions in federal cash that 
for salaries, 


goes to 


individuals receive pensions, 
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GOVERNMENT CHECKS 
..a bigger share for business 


+ 


subsidies, interest and other Government 
payments, since this money finds its wa) 


into retail stores and other consumer 
outlets. 
Individuals’ share of the Govern: 


ment’s cash spending, thus, is no less im 
portant to business than the money pai 
directly to business establishments. 
The amount drawn by individuals ha 
declining slightly the wa 
but the volume still is far greater 
From $23,200: 
t June 3l 


been since 
ended, 
than in any prewar year. 
000,000 in the vear ended last 
the total is down to an estimated $22: 
§00,000,000 this year, and is expectedt 
drop to $21,500,000,000 in the year be: 
ginning next July 1. Explanation of thi 
drop is found principally in declining pa! 
ments to veterans. 
Government workers get 
portion of the payments to individual 
Wages and salaries paid by the Gover 
ment are estimated at $8,400,000,000 this 
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vear, and are placed at $8,300,000,000 
for the year beginning July 1. There are 
approximately 3,500,000 persons on the 
Government pay roll, including the armed 
services. Military and civilian personnel 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force, about 
2.950,000 altogether, are drawing an esti- 
mated $5,589,000,000 this year. That 
figure, if universal military training is 
adopted, probably will rise to $5,926,- 
000,000 in the year beginning July 1. 

Subsidies, grants and annuities—pay- 
ments to farmers, unemployed persons, 
aged persons and retired Government 
civilian workers, as well as grants for 
education, health and maternity care—are 
estimated at $3,900,000,000 this year 
and $4,600,000,000 in the year beginning 
July 1. Payments to farmers are declining, 
but costs of various Social Security pro- 
grams are expected to rise. 
~ Pensions, veterans’ benefits and _in- 
surance losses are expected to decline 
from $7,000,000,000 this year to $5,000,- 
000,000 in the new year. Cashing of GI 
terminal-leave bonds has run costs of this 
item high in the current fiscal year. 

Tax refunds and payments for war 
damage and other claims against the 
Government are estimated at $2,300.,- 
000,000 for the year beginning July 1. 
This is a little less than estimates for the 
current year. Of this, about $2,000,000,- 
000 is for tax refunds. The greater share 
of these refunds goes to individuals, al- 
though there are substantial amounts 
paid directly to business taxpayers. 

Interest payments to individuals are 
estimated at $1,300,000,000 for both the 
current year and next. This includes cash 
payments only. Accrual of (interest on 
bonds that are not redeemed is omitted. 

The net result of all this outpouring 
of Government dollars is that the country 
iscommitted to a high-level economy. 

This does not rule out a moderate 
business setback. But, as long as the 
Government is a $19,000,000,000 cus- 
tomer for business and a $22,000,000,000 
paymaster for individuals, the whole 
economy will have a powerful backstop. 

Any budget cuts that Congress makes 
ae not likely to reduce these cash out- 


| lays very much. On the other hand, there 
could be developments that would push 
| federal spending much higher than these 


figures indicate. Estimates given here are 
based on Mr. Truman’s budget, which 
does not allow for either a business down- 
tum or a new outbreak of world troubles. 
With a business slump, there might be 
higher costs for farm price supports, un- 
employment benefits, veterans’ programs 
and public works. With a turn for the 
Worse in U. S. relations with Russia, there 
could be sharply increased spending for 
defense programs. Thus, there is no guar- 
antee yet that $41,000,000,000 a year 
will cover the Government’s cash outlays. 
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{OUR profits ? 


be fleecing ——, 





WARNING: Keep your eye on 
controllable costs—or profits may suffer plenty. 
Many a long-accepted expense can be sharply 
reduced by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: Here’s what one firm gained by switch- 
ing to a Kardex-simplified sales control system: 


| Closer control over accounts . . . sharper concen- 
tration on profitable accounts, a reduction in sell- 


ing expense on “deadwood”. 


2 Executive time saved by a picture comparison of 
facts that eliminates digging for information 
about quota, credit, customer follow-up. 


3 Clerical time saved in preparing sales-to-quota 
figures. A new device computes percentages as an 
automatic by-product of Kardex signalling. 


Whether your costs are high in sales . . . purchasing 
. . . production . . . personnel . . . or inventory, 
RemingtonRandsystemscanslash your controllable 
costs. Call our local office for free 96-page systems 
analysis Graph-A-Matic Management Control. Or 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reminglon Koad 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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SECURITY GAIN UNDER LABOR ACT 


Official Finding That Revision Is Not Needed 


Official line in Congress is 
against changing Taft-Hartley 
law this year. Committee check- 
up brings this box score: 

The Act is working, adminis- 
tration is fair. Strikes are down. 
Workers and employers both 
have gained. 

Bootlegging of ‘’closed shop” 
contracts is dangerous, can bring 
punishment. 


Employers and workers are being 
told by a watchdog committee of Con- 
gress that things are going well with 
the Taft-Hartley Act. For them, this 
is important, because it means that no 
major changes in the law can be ex- 
pected at this session. 

The committee, known officially as the 
Joint Committee on Labor-Management 
Relations, is headed by Senator Joseph 
H. Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota. It is not 
in full agreement on the operation of the 
labor law, but a majority comes up with 
these conclusions: 

Administration of the law is satis- 
factory. The National Labor Relations 
Board and the Federal Mediation and 








FOR THE MAJORITY—SENATOR BALL 
... found things going quite well under the Taft-Hartley law 


Conciliation Service are commended for 
the way they are carrying out their 
duties, All in all, the majority finds that 
the law is working out satisfactorily. 
Changes are not considered necessary 


at this time. The Committee may change 


its mind about this, however, if later de- 
cisions by NLRB or the courts are found 
to run contrary to the intent of Congress. 





—Harris & Ewing 


FOR THE MINORITY—SENATOR PEPPER 
enn contended the law couldn‘t be credited with strike decrease 
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Decline in strikes is credited in part 
to provisions of the law requiring 60-day 
notices of disputes and outlawing §sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes, 
The Committee concedes, however, that 
the real test of the law’s effectiveness 
against strikes will come in the next few 
weeks, as major contracts expire. 

Employers are found to be benefit- 
ing from their right to sue for damages 
when contracts are violated by unions, 
and from provisions providing better pro- 
tection against boycotts and illegal strikes 
On the other hand, unions still are filing 
with NLRB more charges against em- 
ployers than employers are filing against 
unions, 

Many unions are found to have 
made “substantial” increases in member- 
ship, and to be using the machinery of the 
new law to win “union shop” elections. 

Workers, as individuals, ‘also have 
gained, the Committee majority finds 
Wages have not suffered, it reports, while f 
job security, seniority and other individu: 
rights of employes are strengthened 
Elimination of Communist sympathizer 
from official posts in several unions 
listed as a major gain for workers. 

A minority of the Joint Committe 
differs with the findings of the majority 
This group, headed by Senator Clave 
Pepper (Dem.), of Florida, says that th 
law cannot be credited with the decreas 
in strikes. This group contends that th 
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FEEDING 
employees in your plant 
BOOSTS PRODUCTION 


-..cuts noontime delays, encour- 
ages regular attendance, and it’s well 
known that good, nourishing food 
builds more work-energy, makes 
workers feel like doing a better 
day’s work. 

Pix Engineers are experienced in 
equipping plants of every size with 
proper food service facilities. Some 
of our recent installations are listed 
below. Write today for complete in- 


formation. Dept. C. 








ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Labor Week 





law is not helping labor relations and 
is unfair to unions. 

Future guides. Despite these dif- 
ferences on the general effects of the 
Act, the majority cites examples of NLRB 
rulings and other developments that can 
help to guide employers and workers in 
their future relations. Some of the more 
important of these guides follow: 

Secondary boycotts are not as 
troublesome to employers as they were 
before the Act was passed. Courts are 
enjoining some union acts, such as refusal 
to work on materials shipped from a plant 
where a strike exists. In other cases, 
unions are calling off their boycotts when 
employers file charges with NLRB. The 
Committee majority finds no abuse of the 
injunction power, says legitimate func- 
tions of unions have not been hampered. 

Few injunctions have been sought by 
NLRB General Counsel Robert N. Den- 
ham. In 6 months, Mr. Denham asked for 
9 injunctions, although a total of 132 
cases were filed with NLRB charging 
illegal boycotts. Of the 132 cases, 55 
charges were withdrawn, adjusted or dis- 
missed in regional offices of the Board 
during the investigation stage. Others are 
still pending. 

Jurisdictional disputes, on the other 
hand, rarely are getting to NLRB. The 
law empowers NLRB to decide which of 
two unions is entitled to perform a given 
type of work, if a strike threatens over 
this issue. However, the Committee rec- 
ommends that unions work out their own 
private machinery to settle such disputes 
wherever possible. It commends NLRB 
and Mr. Denham for helping the AFL 
building unions and contractors to set up 
a construction-industry board to decide 
job disputes without strikes. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. LEWIS 
They argued: 


———, 


Only one jurisdictional dispute reached 
the action stage at NLRB in the first half 
year of the Act, the report states. The two 
unions worked out a settlement, however, 
before hearings began. In many other 
cases, the report indicates, NLRB has 
brought about settlements informally, 

On the “closed shop,” the Com- 
mittee has a word of warning. It has 
received reports that employers and 
unions sometimes are renewing “closed 
shop” clauses despite the law’s prohibi- 
tion, and cautions that NLRB may order 
large payments of back wages for workers 


who are deprived of jobs because of $ 


illegal union-security clauses. 

“Union shop” elections, on the other 
hand, are being utilized by many unions 
to gain union security legally under the 
Act. The Committee finds employers are 
more willing to grant “union shops” after 
a majority of their workers have voted 
for them at NLRB elections. 

Unions are winning most of these 


Re Sato 


"PROT tingeaczateaeencee 





“union shop” elections. In the first 6 
months, the Committee reports, 1,643 
elections favored the “union shop” and 
18 opposed it. 

Foremen are benefiting from. their 
changed status under the law, according 
to the report. Employers are shown to 
be giving foremen more benefits and 
more responsibilities, as a part of man- 
agement, now that NLRB no longer can 
help them to join unions. 

Injunctions against employers or 
unions can be obtained by NLRB in 
order to stop unfair labor practices, and ; 
the Committee majority believes that this 
injunction power can be used to prevent 
long delays while waiting for NLRB de- 
cisions and court enforcement under the 





usual procedure. So far, however, only 








—Harris & Ewing 
MR. VAN HORN 
Now or later? 
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one injunction of this kind has been 
sought against an employer, and one 
against a union, 

‘Industry-wide bargaining is 
another problem being studied by the 
Committee. It has no recommendations 
as to Whether new legislation is needed 
to handle the problem. The Committee’s 
investigators also are studying various 
other problems, such as union welfare 
funds. Their findings will be covered by 
later reports. 


LEWIS STRATEGY 
IN PENSION DEMAND 


Strategy behind John L. Lewis's latest 
move in coal appears to be something like 
this: 

Mine operators are to be blamed 
for any strikes that break out “spon- 
taneously.” The miners’ leader made that 
clear when he wrote to local unions that 
the operators had nullified the existing 
coal agreement through failure to agree 
upon a pension plan. 

Mr. Lewis may have been preparing 
for possible action under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. If the Government were to accuse 
him of canceling his contract without 
following the procedure set forth in the 
lav, Mr. Lewis could contend that the 
contract was broken by the operators. 
The Taft-Hartley Act requires that notice 
ofa dispute be filed with the Government. 

Coal miners customarily do not work 
without a contract. Mr. Lewis may have 
intended his letter to be a signal to the 
miners to stay out of the pits. He pointed 
out to reporters that the Coal contract 
signed last July was operative only while 
the miners were “able and willing to 





—Chase-Statler 
MR. MOODY 
He opposed: Higher royalties 
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SUNSHINE 


on Sndudliy 


Industry is not built on coal alone— 
nor gas, oil, minerals, timber, farm 
products, chemicals. Alberta has these 
in rich abundance — but Alberta has- 
more. In this Province, you'll find 
the climate, the people, the pleasures, 
to make life worthwhile. Far from 
being a frozen outpost, Alberta has 
long brilliant days of sunshine, sport- 
filled invigorating winters, vacation 
wonderlands that include Banff and 
Jasper. Her fishing and hunting are 
world famous. For workers, and man- 
agement men, Alberta offers unhur- 
ried living in a paradise of beauty. 


ASS WRITE THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Administration Building 
AG-21 


How cold are Alberta's winters? In 
the Province’s industrial zone, the aver- 
age 1946 January temperature was 
10.7 New York 32°, St. Paul 13°. 
And Alberta's climate is dry—not pene- 
tratingly damp. In July, Alberta's 
temperature average was 62.7°, with 
Toronto 69°, New York 74°, and Port- 
land, Oregon, 67°. These Summer days 
are steeped in sunshine too—322 hours 
of it last July, compared to New York's 
293, Vancouver and Toronto's 287. 
Even the climate makes for industrial 
growth in Alberta—the free land of 
free enterprise. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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FRESH AIR 


Taleeye) 
fops your | 


Seep up the efficiency of your fac- 
tory or office by providing frequent 
air changes. Keep Air in Motion to 
keep people active. 

For years, dependable Emerson-Elec- 
tric Ventilating and Exhaust Fans have 
contributed to the healthful comfort 
of indoor people, in all walks of life. 
Good air is good business. 

See your electrical supplier for the 
proper Emerson-Electric Ventilating 
equipment to fit your needs. Or write 
for free Exhaust and Ventilating Bul- 
letin No. T-90 today. 


An Emerson-Electric Fan 
for Every Air-Moving Job 







Typical Installation of 
Emerson-Electric 
Direct-Drive 
Exhaust Fans 
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Fans 









Direct-drive 
Exhaust Fans 


Powerful Air 
Circulators 






Belt-drive Desk Fans, 
Exhaust Fans All Types 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 
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work.” Mr. Lewis was careful, in his let- 
ter, not to issue a formal call for a strike. 

Further negotiations, on the other 
hand, were suggested by Mr. Lewis in 
announcing that the letter had been sent 
to his union’s members. He indicated 
that he hoped the Government would 
intervene to bring about further discus- 
sions between the union and the coal 
operators on the pension proposal. 

The pension issue has been the sub- 
ject of months of discussions between Mr. 
Lewis and Ezra Van Horn, representing 
the coal operators on the board of trustees 
of the miners’ welfare fund. In dispute is 
whether a pension plan can be provided 
in the near future for coal miners, or 
whether it will take more study to deter- 
mine the cost of such a plan. 

Mr. Lewis's argument has been that 
the present welfare fund can be used to 
pay pensions. The contract signed last 
July by the operators set up a welfare 
fund with certain broad objectives, includ- 
ing pension plans. It provided for pay- 
ment into the fund of 10 cents for each 
ton of coal mined. This fund now has ac- 
cumulated approximately $29,500,000, 
according to Mr. Lewis. The miners’ 
leader charged that the operators are try- 
ing to prevent payment of the pension 
because they have been importuned by 
other industries. 

Mr. Lewis’s plan, apparently, was to 
start paying pensions of some sort out 
of the fund. He refused to state publicly 
what amount he had in mind for the pen- 
sion, but his early proposals reportedly 
called for $100 a month for miners who 
reached 65 years of age after working 
in the mines for 20 years. 

Mr. Van Horn, on the other hand, 
reportedly objected to launching the pen- 
sion plan until the operaters know how 
much it will cost in future years. The 
operators argued that the 10-cent royalty 
would not be sufficient. Some thought it 
might require as much as 50 cents a ton 
to finance the plan. 

Opposition to higher royalties came 
from many operators. Strong opposition 
was voiced by a group of Southern oper- 
ators, led by Joseph E. Moody. Some 
favored an all-out fight with Mr. Lewis 
on the entire matter. 

The operators, however, insisted that 
they had not broken the agreement with 
Mr. Lewis. 


COMING CAMPAIGNS 
FOR DUES CHECKOFF 


The future income of many unions is 
tied up with the success or failure of 
a campaign now getting under way in 
various industries. This campaign will 
determine how many workers are willing 
to have their union dues deducted each 


month from their pay envelopes and 
turned over to union treasuries. 

This test of worker sentiment on the 
checkoff of dues is the result of a pro. 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act. This pro. 
vision outlaws the compulsory checkoff. 
a part of many union contracts, which 
gives a worker no choice as to whether 
his dues shall be subtracted from his pay 
automatically. : 

A deadline of July 1 is fixed by the 
law. All existing mandatory  checkoff 
clauses are dead after that date. In the 
case of agreements expiring before then, 
the automatic deductions must cease 
with the ending of the old contract, 
But, even if a “closed shop” contract 
runs on for several more years, the check- 
off must go on a voluntary basis at least 
by July 1. 

After that, a worker is to be given a 
choice in the matter. The checkoff can- 





—Ford 
PAY DAY 
. . . checkoffs would be voluntary 


not be agreed upon by a univn and em- 
plover unless the individual worker signs 
an authorization card. The employer also 
has a choice, since he can refuse to 
include a checkoff clause of any kind 
in his contract. However, if he agrees 
to a checkoff, it must be a_ voluntary 
checkoff. 

Penalties can be imposed by federal 
courts for willful violations of the Tatt- 
Hartley Act. Fines up to $10,000, or 
imprisonment for a year, or both, are 
permitted by the law. 

Employers, as well as union leaders, 
can be punished. The law makes it illegal 
for an employer to turn over union dues 
to the union, after the deadline, unless 
individual workers have authorized it 
in writing. Union leaders also can be 
taken to court if they accept payments 
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not based on such voluntary author- 
izations. 

Authorization cards therefore are 
becoming important to union officers in 
keeping up the revenues of their union. 
Union incomes are steadier when they 
are bolstered by mandatory checkoffs 
than if the shop stewards must collect 
the dues directly from the members. 
That is why many unions are planning 
big drives between now and July 1 to 
sign up checkoff cards, 

‘Union strategy in meeting this new 
legal requirement is likely to vary among 
industries, depending upon the types of 
contracts now in existence, 

In a “union shop” plant, labor 
leaders will not worry too much about 
getting the cards signed up. All employes 
in this type of shop are required to 
belong to the union and to pay dues each 
month, Most workers under those cir- 





—Acme 
ClO’S LIVINGSTON 
... Offered autos as prizes 


cumstances will be willing to sign the 
authorization cards, 

In other shops, however, where 
ution membership is not compulsory, the 
checkoff authorizations become more im- 
portant. Some unions have operated on 


| 2 voluntary-checkoff basis in the past. 


They will try to renew all authorizations. 
Other unions are trying to get employers 
{0 agree to voluntary-checkoff plans 


| where none existed in the past. 


A prize contest is a novel move 
being tried by the CIO’s United Auto 
Workers among General Motors Corp. 
employes to aid the checkoff campaign. 
The contest, directed by UAW Vice 
President John W. Livingston, offers cars 
’s prizes for turning in the most checkoft 
authorizations and signatures on petitions 
for “union shop” elections, 
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WHAM-WHAM—Through hot or cold, 
over rough roads or smooth, in dry 
or wet weather, travel by truck 
calls for an extra margin of safety 
in the shipping containers that 
carry your product. 





CLANG-CLANK—In and out of 
freight or express cars—to and 
from loading platforms—with the 
jerk and jostle of switching—de- 
livery by train calls for dependable 
protection for your product. 





by sea—or river or lake boat— 
there are many steps in handling 
—with all of the atmospheric 
changes to which other forms of 
transportation are subjected. 


<p? 





CRACK-BANG—Travel by air calls 
for adequate protection through 
frequent handling, severe temper- 
Gture and moisture changes—and 
how and then a bump on landing. 





Adventure / 


YOUR PRODUCT IS SAFER 
IN GAYLORD BOXES 


No matter how long the journey—nor 
how much handling encountered in the 
delivery of your product from factory 
to user—Gaylord better materials, 
correct functional design and pre- 
cision manufacturing assure you that 
your product will reach the consumer 
with the quality and sales appeal 
you have built into it. 

You'll find the Gaylord sales 
offices in the cities listed below ready 
to help you solve your packaging 
problems. Call the one nearest you. 


@ corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 

@ kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
@kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco 
Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los 
Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Detroit + Jacksonville * Columbus 
Fort Worth e Tampa e Cincinnati 
Dallas * Des Moines « Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland « St. Louis * San 
Antonio *« Memphis « Kansas City 
Bogalusa * Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton 
Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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It’s apt to take hold of you on any 
bright day in early spring, the urge 
to get out in the sunshine, roll up 
your sleeves and start. working in the 
warm earth. 

To make a garden and carry it 
through the vicissitudes of drought, 
insect pests and weeds, vou'll need a 
lot of things made of steel. First, a 
spading fork to turn over the soil. 
Later, shovels, rakes and hoes: trowels 
and cultivators and wheelbarrows; 
sprayers and watering cans—these 


are among the ‘“‘must’ items. And 


of course a sickle and mower for 


your lawn, and perhaps a spreader. 
And when vou apply fertilizer to 
prod along the grass or sweet corn, 
the chances are the plant food you 
use derives its nitrogen from ammon- 
ium sulphate, a coal chemical pro- 
duced in the steelmaking process. 
People who till the soil for fun, as 


well as those who farm for a liveli- 


hood, rely heavily on the products of 


the steel plant. Whether you raise a 


patch of velvety lawn, a few baskets 


of tomatoes for your own kitchen, or 
10,000 bushels of wheat, at every step 
you must have tools and equipment 
made of steel. 

In Bethlehem plants we makc steel 
for the full-time farmer to use in pro- 
ducing his food crops. In addition, 
we are turning out steel that goes 
into tools and equipment for the many 
thousands of men and women who 
find gardening a fascinating hobby— 
one that supplements their food sup- 
ply. enhances the beauty of their 
homes, and at the same time provides 


hours of healthful outdoor recreation. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


What's happening in Europe can alter the U.S. business outlook entirely. 
The approach to normal, which appears to be taking hold, could be reversed. 

War industries, curtailed since war ended, now appear due for expansion. 
Military spending, now budgeted at $11,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year, is 
very likely to be stepped up by $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 

Steel-industry-expansion may go hand in hand with a new arms program. 

This development might be the unexpected factor that forestalls a business 
adjustment for a second time. A year ago, the setback that appeared to be com- 
ing was warded off by crop failures, unexpected increases in exports, and the 
Marshall Plan. Now a revived arms program may have the same effect. 








Big Government promises to return in earnest with a new arms program. It 
obviously means more controls, more planning, more central buying. It might 
even bring back a War Production Board and an Office of Price Administration. 

Raw-material allocations are quite possible if the Government gives the 
military guarantees to Western Europe that now are being suggested. 

Cutbacks in civilian use of steel, other metals, oil, may be ordered. 

A defense program at this stage would appear to require controls of at 
least a mild sort. Arms production, if decided upon, will have to be piled on an 
industrial structure that already is operating close to capacity. That's dif- 
ferent from the 1940 defense program, when there was unused capacity. 








Without a war scare, the trend appears definitely to point to a return to 
buyers! market in the relatively near future. There are many signs. 
Steel shortage is easing. The gray market is not so active as it was. 
Electrical-appliance market gives some indications of being overloaded. 
Soft-goods lines--clothing and shoes--are becoming harder to move. 
Durable-goods industries--even autoS--are cutting the work week. 
Housing market is attracting fewer buyers at current high prices. 
Bank loans continue to tighten. Reporting banks showed another drop in 
outstanding business loans for the week ended March 3. Drop was $51,000,000. 
Price movements appear to be flattening out. Prices show less strength. 
Marketing, not production, is found by American Management Association to 
- be the major problem of business. That's a strong sign of buyers' markets. 
se Of course, if word gets around that war is near, or that war industry is 
lent going to get first grab at materials, a sellers’ market may return. Consumers 
and business buyers might try to get ahead of Government. 




















teel 
pro- Existing controls over production and prices seem certain to continue. 

Rent control is due to be extended to May 1, 1949. Controls are to be modi- 
fied a bit, however, so that most landlords can raise rents 15 per cent. 

Export controls probably won't be changed. Protests against the policy 
that allows lower-priced exports to be favored are not likely to get far. 

Tin allocations are going forward, with less for nonessential users. 

Rubber industry is to be forced to continue to use prescribed amounts of 
a Synthetic rubber in products. Synthetics industry also is to be kept under Gov- 
-_ ernment control until 1950. Outlook is for a still longer control period. 
‘ides Voluntary allocation of materials is not likely to go much beyond steel for 
lion. freight cars and for the oil industry, unless a rearmament program starts. 

Congress is yet to be convinced that the President needs the additional 
controls that he continues to seek. There has to be much more of an atmosphere of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 






crisis before any real move is made to tighten the mild controls now used. 





Pricing practices of industry are due to get more Government attention. 
Steel companies are criticized by the Council of Economic Advisers for the 

recent boost in semifinished-steel prices. Criticism is not that the rise was 

not justified by higher costs, but that the public interest was ignored. 

A rayon-price rise by one company, controlled by the Office of Alien Prop- 
was stopped for the same reason--public interest ahead of profits. 

These are just two examples of a new trend in Government. The trend is evi- 

dent in Congress as well as in the Administration. Economic policy groups show 

every Sign of trying to use publicity to influence pricing policies. 
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Antitrust laws also promise to become more powerful clubs over prices. 

Enforcement money for the Antitrust Division of the Justice Department is 
to be increased in the next fiscal year. More vigorous action is indicated. 

Consumer industries--food, textiles, building materials--are to be the ma- 

jor targets in future investigations under the antitrust laws. 

| Gypsum-industry decision by the Supreme Court will help the campaign. 
decision held that patents could not be used to regiment an industry. 

Price-fixing charges already have been lodged against dairy companies, 
pliers of building materials. More charges against others are to come. 

As far as immediate effect is concerned, antitrust actions actually can do 
little more than publicity can do to control prices. Antitrust suits usually 
take a long time to be decided. But they may have an indirect effect. 
Producers might hesitate to take concerted price action under threat of suits. 
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promise almost as much food as in 1947. 
Department of Agriculture goals are ac- 
346,470,000 acres to 354,000,000 acres. 
sorghums, cotton, beans, truck crops, 





Farm production goals this year 
Total acreage to be planted, if 
cepted, will increase slightly, from 

Increased planting is urged for corn, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, rye, and hay and other forage crops. 

Reduced planting is suggested for wheat, rice and Soybeans. Reductions are 
recommended in the interest of sound soil-conservation practices. 

Livestock goals are down a bit from last year. Declines range from 12 per 
cent for turkeys to 5 per cent for cattle and calves on farms. 
reported to be as high as feasible in view of expected feed supplies. 

Production controls are to apply only to potatoes. Marketing quotas also 
will be put on tobacco. Otherwise, few marketing difficulties are seen. 

Stated goals indicate that the Government anticipates no farm surplus prob- 
lem this year. Demand for farm produce in the U.S. and from abroad is expected 
to continue to be high through 1948 at least. 

Farm outlook suggests that Congress will be in no haste to enact a new 
long-range farm program at this session. Existing price Supports, however, are 
likely to be extended through 1949. That guarantees relatively high prices. 
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Income tax reduction for individuals now is virtually assured. Terms of 


the Senate tax bill are expected to get enough support to override a veto. 
Excise taxes also are likely to come up for review. Congressmen say that 
pressure to do something about wartime excises is almost irresistible. 
Transport tax gets the most criticism. Excises on freight and on fares for 
passengers are drawing business complaints because they add to costs. 
Tax on telephone calls, telegrams, cables gets the same complaint. 
Admission tax on events staged by churches, schools and charities also is 
getting protests. There is much political pressure for a change here. 












































Trouble with excise changes, however, is that, once the issue is opened, 
it can become a field day. There might be no end to demands for lower excises. 
So the chance is only about 50-50 that Congress will open up the subject. 
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Tonic for your business? 


Looking for a magic elixir to put new vim 
and vigor in your business? A cure-all for 
economic sluggishness? A tonic to make the 
future brighter? 


Then this remarkable prescription . . . The 
South . .. is just what the doctor ordered! 


Compounded of all the necessary ingredients 
for steady growth and sound prosperity, this 


tonic has brought the glow of healthy activity 
and justifiable optimism to thousands of in- 
dustries... new and old... all along the 8,000- 
mile Southern Railway System that “Serves 
the South.” It will be good for your business, 
too. Just follow the directions: 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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TAX-CUT PLAN FOR ‘48 INCOME 


New Bill’s Promise of Saving for All Groups 


Tax relief, on new compromise 
formula, apparently is to become 
law, veto or not. 

New bill cuts tax savings to 
$4,772,000,000 a year. Percent- 
age reductions are trimmed. 
Higher exemptions stay. So do in- 
come splitting, estate and gift 
tax relief. 

Changes affect 50,000,000 
taxpayers. Cuts apply to all in- 
come earned in 1948. 


Taxpayers at last get a look at the 
tax-relief formula for 1948. This for- 
mula has been approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and is likely to 
become law with few, if any, changes. 

It is a compromise rewrite of a tax- 
reduction bill already passed by the 
House. Where the House bill called for 
cuts of $6,500,000,000 a year, the Senate 
version provides cuts of $4,772,000,000. 





At this level, the bill appears to com- 
mand enough votes, in both the Senate 
and House, to override a possible veto. 
Getting those votes guided Senator Milli- 
kin (Rep.), of Colorado, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and other Senate tax 
leaders in framing the new bill. 

Tax savings are offered through a 
system of percentage cuts, income split- 
ting between husband and wife, higher 
personal exemptions, estate tax and gift 
tax relief for married persons, and more 
liberal tax deductions. All income tax 
changes would be dated back to Jan. 1, 
1948. Here is how they would work: 

Percentage cuts. This section rep- 
resents the only major change from the 
House bill, which proposed a much more 
generous formula for percentage reduc- 
tions. As set up in the Senate bill, these 
cuts, to be applied against the tax itself, 
would be graduated as follows: 

A 12.6 per cent tax cut on taxable 
income—that is, income after all ex- 
emptions and deductions—of $2,000 
or less. 

A 7.4 per cent tax cut on taxable 
income of $2,000 to $136,719. 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR MILLIKIN 
. . . for taxpayers—the new look 


a2 


A 5 per cent tax cut on taxable in- 
come above $136,719. 
Under the House version, the cuts 
ranged from 30 per cent on income un- 


der $1,000 to 10 per cent on income | 


over $4,000. 

Income splitting. Husbands and wives 
in all States, under this provision, would 
be permitted to divide the family income 
for tax purposes. Married couples, thus. 
would be able to get their incomes into 
lower brackets, where smaller tax rates 
apply. This same device already is open 
to most married couples in the 12 com. 
munity-property States. 

To take advantage of income splitting 
husband and wife would file joint income 
tax returns. They would figure their joint 
taxable income, divide by two, figure the 
tax and then multiply by two. In other 
words, they would pay twice the tax on 
half the income. 

Principal benefit would go to couples 
in the middle and upper-income groups. 
There would be no benefit to couples 
with less than $2,000 of taxable income, 
as they already are in the lowest tay 
bracket. Also, there would be no ad. 
vantage to a man and wife with equal 


incomes. Greatest saving would go toa F 


couple where only one has income. 


Higher exemptions. From the pres 





ent $500, the personal exemption for the § 
taxpayer and each dependent would be § 


raised to $600. This provision is de 
signed to aid low-income _ taxpayers, 
about 6,000,000 of whom would be 
dropped from the tax rolls altogether. 


Special exemptions. For blind per 


sons and all taxpayers over 65 years o Ff 
age, the personal exemption would be § 
raised to $1,200. 
Higher deductions. Instead of item- 
izing deductions for such things as con 
tributions, interest and taxes, a taxpayel 
now is permitted to take an automatic 
deduction of 10 per cent of income up 
to a maximum deduction of $500. Under 
the bill, the maximum would be raised § 
to $1,000 for single persons and for mar & 
ried couples filing joint returns. 
Estate and gift tax relief. On trans 
fers of property between husband ane 
wife, special exemptions would be estab- 
lished. The new rules would work thus: 
On estates, up to one half the valve 
of the estate would be exempt from th 
estate tax. 
On gifts, half the value would be & 
empt from the gift tax. 
These rules would apply alike in # 
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planning a new plant location ? 


Let us help you 
with Facts and Figures on 
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Burlington-Land Welcomes You! The 14 states served 

More than 1,000 cities and towns in this by the BURLINGTON offer important advan- 
region welcome new industrial neighbors. tages to industry—sound reasons for locating 
Here is a balanced economy of farms and in ‘‘BURLINGTON-LAND.”’ 


factories . . . stable business conditions . . Many of these vou 
productive workers. y you may already know. But 


To and from this region, the Burlington some vital questions can best be answered by 
provides fast, dependable freight and pas- people who know this region intimately. 
senger vent a se —_— “- Burlington men have already collected, in- 
ays and more than interchange points : 
pei affords direct ies with terpreted and classified ” great deal of useful 
sources of materials and markets in all information. They can dig out additional facts 
parts of America. you need. Can you use their help? 





J. B. LAMSON, Director 
Department of Industry and Agriculture 
547 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, III. 
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_AN ESSENTIAL LINK 


BURLINGTON LINES © Ecccyuhere Weot 


C AGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD + COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY + FORT WORTH AND DENVER CITY RAILWAY 
THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY + BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 
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TURNING 


FROM BEAR TO BULL..AND WHY 


Today it may look, to the general public, 
irrational for an almost consistent bear to 
start buying stocks, what with so many un- 
certainties still unresolved, and with trade 
as-a-whole not unlikely to slump. Yet Major 
is recommending this policy, with 
Read his current fore- 
“From Bear 

$1 [| Cash 


Angas 
certain qualifications. 
cast just off press, Digest 201, 
to Bull, and Why.” 


The above Digest will shortly be followed by 
“The Coming Bond 
concerning which little 


another, entitled 
Rescue Inflation,” 
has been written in the press, even though it 
is an approaching factor which may cause a 
new boom when a slump is expected, and later 
a slump when a boom looks secure. 


So far America has suffered or enjoyed a Trade 
Rescue Inflation under Roosevelt; a Deficit 
Inflation during war; and a post-war Bank 
Loan Inflation. These three inflations, all of a 
different type, are now apparently to be fol- 





Send $2 for Digest 201, 


subscription 


ONE YEAR $25 _ 


Issued as market conditions warrant; minimum 15 per calendar year. 





and its sequel, 202. Or, One dollar each 


lowed by a fourth, namely a Bond Rescue 
Inflation. 


Another piece of financial folly is ahead. You 
ought to know about it in advance; for it is 
these subtle monetary factors, hidden away in 
the nuclear center of the Managed Money 
Cycle, that really govern the swings in prices 
and profits in which businessmen and investors 
are vitally interested. 


It is a difficult subject: therefore rarely under- 
stood by bankers, brokers, or investors. But 
The 
Cash 


its practical importance is paramount. 


cost of this second Digest, 202,is $1 L_| 
e 


When a leading bear at last turns around, his 
explanations make interesting reading. Suc- 
cessful buying nearly always looks and feels 
wrong at the time, for money is not made on 
the Stock Exchange except by buying stocks 
when cheap, and the public nervous. 


. Or, FREE with a regular 


THREE MONTHS $8 [| 
US-319 


Subscription fee is deductible for income tax 


MAJOR 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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In the Search for 
INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATIONS 


Write today, on your business 
letterhead, for a new brochure 
and for specific information re- 
lating to your field of business. 
Address: 

MISSOURI DIVISION OF 


RESOURCES & a 
Dept. 69 











State aes ue ew City, M 
t. 
> washington, B.C. J 











Dinance Week 


States. The idea of the changes is to 
make the bill appeal to the community. 
property States, which are penalized yp. 
der present estate tax and gift tax rules. 





——— 


Estate tax changes would apply 
to estates of persons dying atter the 
bill becomes law. Gift tax changes 


would apply to any gifts made afte; 
the bill becomes law. All other tax relief 
under the bill would be dated back to 
January 1. 

The pattern of tax relief in 
thus, is one that promises some 
tion to all the 50,000,000 individual tay 
payers. Of the total savings, $4,573,000. 
000 would go to income tax payers, the 
remaining $199,000,000 to gift and 
estate tax payers. Income tax 
would be divided this way: 

Lower income groups, taxpayers with 
less than $5,000 of net income—that js 
$5,000 after deductions but before ex 
emptions—get $3,225,000,000 of savings 
or 70.5 per cent of the total. Thes 
groups make up 96 per cent of taxpayers 

Higher income groups, the 4 per cent 
with net incomes of more than $5,000, 
get the remaining $1,348,000,000, o1 
29.5 per cent. 

Married persons, because of in 
come splitting and higher exemptions, 
are the ones who get the big savings 
under this program. This is shown by 
the accompanying tables. 

At $3,000 of net income, a married 
taxpayer with two children gets a tax cut 
of $90, or 48 per cent. A single Py: 
with the same income saves only $75, or 
15 per cent. 

At $5,000, the taxpayer with a wile 
and two children saves $157, or 27 per 
cent, while a single taxpayer at that level 
saves only $110, or 12 per cent 

At $10,000, the tax of a married man 
with two dependents is reduced S50. 
or 27 per cent. A single man saves $ 
or 10 per cent. 

At $20,000, a man with 


two children gets a saving of 


1948, 


Savings 


a wife and 
$2,002 





Tax Cut for Family Man 
Under Senate Bill 


(Man with wife and two children) 
Net income 
before 
exemptions 


Tax under 


Tax under 
Senate bill 


present law 


$ 2,500 $ 95 §$ ya) 
3,000 190 100 
4,000 380 966 
5,000 589 432 
7,000 1,045 780 
10,000 1,862 1,361 
15,000 3,638 9512 
20,000 5,890 3,888 
25.000 8,521 5,476 
30,000 11,381 7,306 
50,000 94,111 16,578 
100,000 62,301 45,643 
500,000 406,600 358,677 
1,000,000 838.850 769,314 

| 
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before 
temptions 


a 
1,5( 
2,50 
3,00 
5,00 
7,00 
10.00 
15,00 
20,00 
30,00 
50,00 
100,006 
500,00 
1,000,00( 
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is to @ which is 34 per cent. A single taxpayer 
anity. B saves $556, or 8 per cent. 

d un- At $30,000, the saving for a _married 
rules, je man with two children is $4,075, or 36 
apply & per cent. Phis is the level at which 
r the jp income splitting produces the biggest 
anges tax reduction. At the same level, | a 
after @ single taxpayer would save only $978, 
relief jf or 8 per cent. " 
ick to At $50,000, a taxpayer with a wife 


* and two dependents saves $7,533, or 3] 











1948. | per cent. Here the percentage savings 
educ. | ae declining again, and they continue 
1] tax. | downward through the remainder of the 
00. p income scale. But those persons with 
5. the [families still come out far better than 
- and single taxpayers. At $50,000, a single 
avings ‘Eig gets a saving of only $1,936, or 
§ per cent. 
-§ with This is the situation in all except the 
hat is | 12 community-property States. In those 
re ex. @l2 States, where married couples al- 
views. ee can split the family income for tax 
These purposes, savings tor family taxpayers are 
yayers, | much smaller. 
or cent | How to get the savings. Most tax- 
5,000, B payers will have paid at least one quar- 
0). or pterstaxes on 1948 income before the new 
bill becomes law. Since the cuts are dated 
of in- (back to Jan. 1, 1948, taxes will have 
ptions, [pbeen overpaid for the first months of the 
savings year. Taxpayers will need to understand 
wn by Jphow to get straight with the Treasury, 
fhow to claim their savings for those 
narried smonths. 
tax cut & A salaried man, whose taxes are 
person withheld by his employer, will not be 
$75, or Gable to get an immediate adjustment. [f 
Ble pays his taxes entirely through with- 
a wile Mholding, he will have to wait until after 
27 per fiJan. 1, 1949, to claim any refund due 
at level him. He will file that claim with his final 
mretum on 1948 earnings. 
ed man § Lower withholding rates, under the bill, 
1 $501, Mould take effect May 1. A new table ot 
s $222. Bimounts to be withheld from wages and 
Bilaries will be furnished to employers. 
ife and Phat, however, takes time, and if the bill 
$2,002, Bis delayed very long before final passage, 
an What Senate Bill Means 
To Single Persons 
en) Net income 
before Tax under Tax under 
under exemptions present law Senate bill 
ate bill § 1000 $ 95 § 66 
1 1,500 190 149 
100 2u 285 232 
266 | 2.500 380 315 
432 | 3,000 184 109 
780 | 5,000 92] S11 
1,361 | 7,000 1.434 1.289 
9.512 10.000 2 346 2.124 
3,885 15,000 4.270 3.894 
5,476 20,004) 6,645 6,089 
7,306 30,000 12.264 11.286 
6,578 30,000 25,137 23.201 
15,649 100,000 63.541 58.762 
98,677 | 500,000 107.897 385,150 
39,314 | 1,000,000 840.147 795,787 
_— 
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How else would she travel to and from California? 
For the Super Chief is one of the most 
glamorous all-private-room trains in America, 

filled with people who know how to travel 

and appreciate the best in travel. 


It serves those famous Fred Harvey meals. 


Santa Fe 


\E 


It operates on a 39%-hour schedule 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
The Super Chief (now in daily service) is 


the flag-bearer of Santa Fe’s fine fleet 





of Chicago-California trains. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Chicago New York 
Washington Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Superior Duluth 
Los Angeles Phoenix 


Vancouver Montreal 








MaAarsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


San Francisco Detroit 
Minneapolis Boston 
Columbus 
St. Paul St. Louis 
Seattle Portland 


Havana London 


Indianapolis 





























‘CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News and World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 129 


The Board of Directors on March 3, 
1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 19, 1948. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 








Advertising 


Machine 





illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


F R E E ! Learn how thousands of merchants | 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
oe shortages with Ic messages— printed | 

a few minutes on gov't stcards — with | 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your | 
**todays”’ ideas for specials, read by prospects | 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- | 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


SEND NAM We'll send free illustrated 





book of money - making 
ideas for your business and complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept: 373-c,Chicago 40, Ill. 
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the effective date for new withholding 
rates may have to be postponed. MW 
Other persons, who pay their taxes in a! 
quarterly installments or by a combina. 
tion of withholding taxes and quarterly 
installments, will be able to get straight 





earlier. They will be permitted to file ney ” 
estimates on 1948 taxes, and adjust their ! ha 
quarterly payments on June 15, Septem. § e 
ber 15 and January 15 to make up for the | p99 
overpayment they made in the first tha 
quarter of 1948. the 
Other points about the bill that - 
should be understood are these: Be 
Medical deductions for income tax He 
purposes would be made more generous. pi 
The ceiling on these cuts would be raised = 
from $2,500 to $5,000 for married persons, 
and from $1,250 to $2,500 for all others, f y 
Capital-gains rules on estates inf ,, , 
community-property States would be re. into 
vised. In those States, present law pro § 4, iy 
vides, in some cases, that the basis fo offse 
figuring capital gains on assets of a fj, le 


estate is the value of those assets at the F Inter 
time they were acquired. In other States, Fig 
the capital-gains basis is the value of the Fame 
assets at the time of the owner's death. deliv 
Representatives of community-property closec 
States complain that this works a hard- B nade 
ship on heirs in those States. The Senate Bhat ¢ 
Committee wrote in a provision to make 
the capital-gains basis in all States the 
value of the property at the time of death YO 

Maximum effective rate of income F tay re 
tax would be cut from 86.45 to 81 per) being 
cent. tion f 

Tax return would become more com- compa 
plicated. Complication, however, will be F that th 


mainly in length rather than in new tech- of prof 
nicalities. Mr. Millikin says the retum wil ateiee 
be much simpler under his bill than uf ng 

; ing to 
der the House bill. lower-c 


Withholding rates will not reflect any F duction 
tax savings under income splitting. How 
ever, few taxpayers who get any benefi 
under income splitting pay their taxe~ YOU 
entirely by withholding. Any overpay records 
ments through withholding can be ad F under p 
justed on quarterly payments. » Adminis 

A veto still is expected, even though) merce 4 
the tax reductions have been scaled dow) longer ; 
by the Senate Committee. The Presiden! groups: 
is on record against any reduction if ients or 
federal revenue. However, Mr. Millikin} dies, pre 
believes his bill, as it now stands, is a sellers o} 
most veto-proof. emment 

Democrats on the Senate Finance Con 
mittee tried to cut the total cost of the bi! f 
to $4,000,000.000. But, when that failed YOU ( 
only one Democratic member, Senati' & port be 
Connally, of Texas, voted against it. Tw ff Departm: 
others were absent, and were given per !0zen-eg 
mission to record the votes later. The tf mit this 
maining three Democrats voted for it 
That promises considerable Democtal 


es nae 









support for the bill in the Senate, pr ‘ Concluss 
+ fe COurts 

ably enough to assure the two- thirds vot me 

ts 

necessary to override a veto. EPORT, 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
gs a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as a patent holder, 
enter an agreement with other patent 
holders in the same field to control prices 
of patented devices through license 
agreements. The Supreme Court rules 
that one agreement of this kind violates 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. In another 
antitrust decision, the Court invalidates 
agreements under which a patent holder, 
acting together with all members of one 
industry, issued substantially identical li- 
censes to them to stabilize prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a commodity trad- 
er. count on stretching a short-term gain 
into a long-term gain, for tax purposes, 
hv instructing your broker not to balance 
offsetting purchases in futures contracts 
in less than six months. The Bureau of 
Internal Revenue instructs its field agents 
to consider that offsetting trades in the 
same commodity in the same market for 
delivery in the same contract period are 
closed when the final offsetting trade is 
made, and that a gain or loss results at 
that time. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in making the income 
tax return for a corporation, count on 
being allowed a business-expense deduc- 
tion for additional amounts paid to the 
company’s Officers unless you can prove 
that the payments were not a distribution 
of profits in the guise of compensation for 
services, The Supreme Court, by refus- 
ing to review a case, leaves in effect a 
lower-court ruling that denied such de- 
ductions by a corporation, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in most cases, destroy your 
records of goods and services formerly 


' under price control of the Office of Price 
' Administration, The Department of Com- 
n thoug! : 


merce announces that these records no 
lmger need be kept except for three 
groups: parties to pending actions, recip- 
ients or claimants of government subsi- 


) dies, premiums or other payments, and 


vllers of goods or services to the Gov- 


> emment under adjustable price ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now dry the eggs that you 


| sport before shipping them abroad. The 


Department of Agriculture amends its 


} ‘tozen-egg export sales program to per- 


mit this procedure. 


YOU CAN make a conditional agree- 
ment with union leaders in your plant to 
sign a union-shop contract before an 
election is held to decide whether a ma- 


jority of the workers want a union shop. ’ 


The General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board says there is no 
reason why a pre-election agreement on 
a union shop cannot be reached. But it 
is emphasized that terms of the union- 
shop contract cannot be put into force 
until approved by a majority of employes 
in a NLRB-certified election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, for estate tax pur- 
poses, fail to include in the gross estate 
of the creator of a trust the remainder 
interests in the trust if the creator could 
consent to termination of the trust at the 
request of life beneficiaries, who would 
receive the principal. The Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a lower-court decision that 
this constitutes power to alter, amend or 
revoke a trust. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely threaten to 
close down your plant if this can be in- 
terpreted as a move to discourage union 
activity. NLRB rules in one case that, 
although an employer may cease operat- 
ing his business at will, he may not use a 
threat of this kind to coerce his workers 
against joining a union. The Board or- 
ders the employer in the case to stop 
interfering with a union’s campaign. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get NLRB 
to revoke an order requiring your com- 
pany to bargain with a union, on the 
ground that certain officers, who did not 
file non-Communist affidavits, were re- 
moved from office by the union, but were 
allowed to retain the powers of office. 
The Board says it is not its job to investi- 
gate authenticity of non-Communist affi- 
davits, but that employers can take such 
complaints to the Justice Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now find out, from a De- 
partment of Commerce statement, the 
procedures to be followed in determining 
steel allocations under voluntary agree- 
ments authorized by the Anti-Inflation 
Act. The procedures were worked out by 
the Department with representatives of 
the steel industry. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News and Wortp 


EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SPRIN LERS 


( EPH 
THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes 1t. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
Stroy itself 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO. _PHILADELOM:A 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


LARGEST IN BALTIMORE 


be 


OF THE MOST COMFORTABLE 


ROOMS IN BALTIMORE 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 











: CTs @ 
om the new 1948 


treasury of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


PUSERVICES. 
J 





This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
-—— 78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
now—keep track of new profit sources. 
pee ER A A SE SE EE 


Journal of Lommerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the next 78% issues plus my copy 
of “New Products and Services.” Check 
for 85 is enclosed. 





Name 





Address - 


City. Zone No State : 
‘ : 
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ABOUT ATOMIC HELP TO SCIENCE, INDUSTRY 


More and more uses are being found 
for atomic by-products. These uses, still 
largely in the experimental stage, cover 
research in the fields of industry, agri- 
culture, medicine and biology. In a few 
cases, practical applications are being 
made, such as in medical diagnosis and 
treatment and in industrial laboratories. 
But use of the products on a wide scale 
still is in the future. 

The Government is making available 
for experimental purposes various atomic 
by-products—radioactive isotopes and 
stable isotopes, which are not radioactive. 
For cancer study and treatment, radio- 
active isotopes can be obtained free of 
charge except for handling and shipping 
costs. For other research, a charge is 
made, ranging from small to sizable 
amounts according to production costs. 
But not everyone can get these materials. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has set 
up strict rules to govern distribution, so 
that the by-products will go only to per- 
sons and institutions with the knowledge 
and equipment for handling them. 


Who can get atomic by-products? 
The materials can be obtained by indi- 
vidual scientists and research workers 
and private or industrial laboratories, 
colleges, hospitals and similar institu- 
tions. But applicants are put through 
a screening process, to tell who is quali- 
fied to use the by-products, and which 
projects are the most important. Priorities 
usually are given to those engaging in 
medical and scientific research. 


How are applicants screened? 
Applications for radioactive isotopes pass 
through an advisory committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This com- 
mittee makes a thorough study of the 
applicant’s facilities and knowledge of 
the substances. It also considers the na- 
ture of the research planned and whether 
the results of this research are to be made 
public. If this committee approves an 
application, shipment usually is made. 


How are applications made? 
Applications are made on AEC Form 313 
and are sent to Isotope Branch, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Oak Ridge, Tenn. A 
catalogue of available isotopes, with a 
price list, also can be obtained from the 
same address. 


What is the cost? 

The cost varies widely. The price of a unit 
of radioactive iodine, for example, is 
$1.70. Sodium costs $12 per unit, Other 
materials run up to $50, or more. But the 
general trend of costs has been downward 
in recent months. There is a handling 
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charge of $25 for each order and a de- 
posit of $125 on the shipping container, 
which must be returned. Under a new 
policy, there is to be no charge on isotopes 
to be used for cancer studies and treat- 
ment by qualified physicians and scien- 
tists, except for handling and transporta- 
tion costs. This policy goes into effect 
April 1. 


How are radioactive materials used? 
These isotopes give off a stream of radia- 
tion waves that can be followed through 
special instruments, such as the “Geiger 
counter.” Thus, the presence or movement 
of the radioactive substances through a 
person, a plant, metals or materials can 
be “watched” and checked. The sub- 
stances might be kept track of while mov- 
ing through a person’s blood stream or 
bone tissues, or through materials. An 
infinitesimal amount of isotopes gives off 
radiation for varying lengths of time, 
ranging from minutes or hours to days 
and years. 


What are industrial uses? 
Experiments on industrial uses, many of 
which will have practical applications 
later, cover a number of fields. Some ot 
these involve studies of friction, with the 
aim of reducing wear on machinery. 
Thicknesses and corrosion of steel, iron, 
brass, tin and other metals also are being 
studied with the aid of isotopes. Other 
materials being. studied include paper, 
rubber, oil, plastics, textiles and dyes. 
Some laboratories are working on the 
elimination of static from machinery and 
paper. 


What are medical uses? 

Radioactive isotopes are being used to 
study such disorders as cancer, blood 
diseases and heart ailments. They can be 
used to trace the effects of these dis- 
orders and to trace the effects of various 
drugs. Among isotopes used in medical 
research are radioactive iodine, phos- 
phorus, sodium, carbon and gold. Only 
limited use is made of the substances for 
treatments, such as in certain blood dis- 
orders. AEC officials emphasize that the 
experiments have resulted in no cures 
for cancer. 


How are isotopes used in agriculture? 
Here, too, isotopes are being used to 
trace the movement of substances 
through plants or farm animals. This 
might involve the movement of phos- 
phorus or calcium or potassium from the 
soil through the roots and plants to 
vegetables. The aim is improvement of 
fertilizers. Up to this point, however, no 
isotopes are being shipped to farmers 


and manufacturers for use in fertilizers. 
The work is still experimental. Just as jn 
plants, the movement of materials can be 
traced through cows or hens or other 
farm animals and fowls. 


Next, how are isotopes made? 
Radioactive isotopes are by-products of 
the atomic bomb. They are made by 
placing stable elements in the uranium 
chain-reacting pile at the Oak Ridge Na. 
tional Laboratory. After varying periods 
of time, different elements become irradi. 
ated. Stable isotopes, which are not 
radioactive, are produced in a somewhat 
different procedure. Altogether, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has. ayail- 
able about 100 different kinds of radio. 
active isotopes and an equal number of 
stable isotopes of 29 elements. 


: 
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How are radioactive materials 
shipped? 

Great precautions are taken in shipments, 
to guard against dangers. The substances 
are placed in special containers, which 
range in weight from less than one pound 
to a ton, according to the amount of radia- 
tion. The average container weighs from 
100 to 150 pounds. The materials are sur- 
rounded by glass, steel and lead, inside a 
wooden box. Shipments usually are made 
by rail or air, Where materials lose their 
radioactivity quickly, fast shipment is 
necessary. 


Special directions for opening isotope 
packages are sent to those receiving the 
shipments. Persons receiving isotopes als 
are given advice on the handling of the 
materials as well as badges made of film, 
to detect radioactivity, and other safety 
equipment. 
Are shipments made outside they 
U. S.? 


Yes, on some materials. This country if 





making available to other nations limite! J 
amounts of 20 radioactive isotopes fo 
medical and biological research. These ¢ ‘ 
not include any materials applicable ti ( 
development of atomic energy for mil-f : 
tary or industrial purposes. Some shij : 
ments abroad already have been made. Pp 
Governments of other countries receivil! a 
isotopes from the U.S. must agree " 
make reports on their experiments to the 

U.S. every six months, to insure thi! pe 


the materials will be used only for state! 
purposes, and to permit scientists of othe 
countries to visit the institutions whet 
the experiments are being made. Th 
price for buyers in other countries » 
about the same as for buyers in th 
United States. 
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opay’s Pacemaker is true to its name. It’s 
poet a new fast pace for merchandise 
between New York, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo and key Midwest centers. And 
it’s setting the pace, too, for more such services. 

Yes, the streamlined diesel locomotive that 
speeds the Pacemaker overnight between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic is just one unit 
in Central’s new multi-million dollar motive 
power fleet. 

And the red-and-grey Pacemaker freight cars 
.. With high-speed trucks, stabilized springs, 
and rubber-cushioned couplers... are only the 


pattern of more to come! 








tess MY 


(to be continued) 





World’s First “Merchandiser”, pioneered by 


New York Central in 1934, used express cars to speed 


package freight. 


TODAY’S PACEMAKER— 
a smooth-riding Dieseliner with 
special high-speed freight cars, 
saving a day at night between 


New York and Midwest. 





That’s the “continued story” of Central’s fast 
merchandise pioneering. It’s your success story, 
too. For it means you'll need fewer main dis- 
tribution points to cover the New York Central 
area... world’s richest market for your goods! 


More Modern 
Merchandisers 


coming to serve other New York 
Central shippers and communities. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about today’s fast freight service, ask 
any New York Central freight representative or local freight agent. 


W YORK CENTRAL Gi 


The Smooth Water Level Route ia 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Consumer spending, down in Jan- 
uary and February, still is lagging, 
while factory output rises. 

Department-store sales, at a peak of 
303 on the Federal Reserve index 
in December, had recovered only 
to 292 in the week ended March 6, 
as shown by the indicator below. 
That compares with 289 the previ- 
ous week and the monthly rate of 
283 for January and February. 

Easter trade thus far has been dis- 
appointing. For the week ended 
March 6, sales were only 4 per cent 
above the same week a year ago. In 
January and February, the rise over 
a year ago was 6 per cent. 

A good gain in trade still is needed 
to recover losses since December. 
Chain-store and mail-order sales, 
down 4 per cent on the average in 
January, had severe losses in some 
lines. Variety store sales fell 20 per 

cent, mail-order 16, apparel 12. 

Retail-store sales, shown in the top 
chart, were down both in dollar 
value and physical volume in Janu- 
ary. Physical volume has failed to 
gain since early 1946. Dollar sales 
are up a third, but the rise is due 
entirely to higher prices. 

Inventories rose to $42,200,000,000 
at the end of January, up $575,- 
000,000 from December. Retailers 
added $234,000,000 to their stocks, 
manufacturers $300,000,000, whole- 
salers $41,000,000. 

Department-store stocks were a 
fourth larger in January than in 
August, though sales were at the 
same level. Stocks in January were 


equal to 2.75 months’ sales, com- 


























Retail-Store Sale: 
Value and Volume 
(SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATES) 
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Source: Commerce Dept. 
pared with 2.1 in August and 3.1 at 
the postwar peak in February, 1947, 

Bank loans to business, used largely 
to finance inventory purchases, fell 
$51,000,000 in the week ended 
March 3, have dropped $183,000,- 
000 since the end of January. 

Factories, meanwhile, have boosted 
output to capacity again. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
96.6 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended March 13, the largest 
output since May, 1944. 

Factories produced at 198.5 per cent 
of the 1935-39 rate in the week 
ended March 6, as shown by the 
indicator below. The rate was 198 
the previous week and 195.2 at the 





ACTIVITY 


1948 low on February 14. It now 
is just below the postwar record of 
199 in November and January. 

Carloadings are 2 per cent above a 
year ago for manufactured goods, 

Incomes are holding well. 

Personal income rose to an annual [ff 
rate of $210,800,000,000 in. Janu- 
ary, up $400,000,000 in a month, f 

Agricultural income rose to a rate of 
$26,700,000,000 as prices received [Ff 
by farmers rose 2 per cent. A drop, |f 
however, of about $3,000,000,000 
is due for February. 

Wages and salaries dropped to $127,- 
400,000,000 in January, down 
$700,000,000 as cold weather cut 
employment. 

State payments to veterans and un- 
employed bolstered income. New 
York bonus payments were at a rate 
of $300,000,000 per year in January, 
$660,000,000 in February. 

Employment shows no weak spots, 
Initial claims for unemployment 
compensation fell again in the week 
ended February 28, the _ third 
straight decline. Employment in 
nonagricultural industries rose to 
50,368,000 in February, up 279,000, 

Prices, however, are soft again. Basic 
commodity prices fell to 316 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
the week ended March 11, the 
lowest since September 8. 

Incomes, aided by tax reduction and 
wage-rate gains, can support retail 
sales as long as full employment 
lasts. The rate of business spending 
for inventories and plant and equip- 
ment is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance at this time. 
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a @ Stainless Steel is cheapest in the long run. 


nthe # 
x tor FF 


“ne A You get qualities of lifetime service, 
1 and 


et lasting beauty and low maintenance 


yment 
nding 


that outweigh other considerations. 
Design for permanence with Allegheny Metal, 
the pioneer stainless steel—you can 





be sure of prompt supply, too. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 

_ Whe Nalions Leading Fraducer yf Hainless Steel in Alb Forme 
Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 

Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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FERTILIZER Oslo, Norway 
As part of her contribution to the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, Norway is pushing plans to build the largest nitrate 
plant in Europe. Installations of the Norsk Hydro Co, at 
Heréya are being expanded so that present output of 400,000 
tons of nitrate a year can be raised to 750,000 tons. The pro- 
gram is costing $26,000,000 and will boost the company’s ca- 
pacity at all plants to 1,000,000 tons a year. The overall aim 
is to increase Norway's production of fertilizers by 60 per cent 
above the prewar rate by 1950, with all the increased output 
to be exported. Norway hopes to extend her trade with Eastern 
Europe as well as with the Marshall Plan area. 
a) 
GERMAN RAILWAYS Brussels, Belgium 
Belgium will do $11,370,000 worth of repair work on Ger- 
man railway equipment. It will repair 17 locomotives for 
$4,500,000, 10 boilers for $870,000 and 600 passenger cars 
tor $6,000,000. The contract was awarded to Belgium as part 
ot a $20,000,000 bizonal program to improve railway rolling 
stock. Under the program, Czechoslovakia is to repair 600 
freight cars for $1,200,000 and Switzerland 900 freight cars 
for $4,000,000. 
a) 
RAYON PLANT Cairo, Egypt 
A $14,000,000 rayon plant being built here for the Egyptian 
Rayon Co, will be completed this summer. When in full opera- 
tion, the plant will produce 4,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn, 
4,000,000 pounds of staple fiber and 1,000,000 pounds of cel- 
lophane a year. It also will produce sulphuric acid and other 
chemicals as well as its own power. A labor camp is being built 
to accommodate plant workers. Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., of 
New York, designed the factory and is supervising its con- 
struction, 
© 0 Oo 


AVIATION GASOLINE Atzcapotzalco, Mexico 


Petrdleos Mexicanos, the Mexican Government’s oil admin- 
istration, now is producing aviation gasoline. The refinery at 
Atzcapotzalco is supplying 1,000 barrels of the high-octane 





a oe Ashworth 
MEXICO—FROM IMPORTER TO PRODUCER 
1,000 barrels of high-octane fuel a day 
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fuel a day. This is sufficient to cover the bulk of the needs of 


domestic air lines. Mexico previously imported all the aviatigy 9 live 
gasoline she used. 100 
© 0 Oo ' tine 
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SHIPBUILDING New Delhi, Indic 

The Dominion of India is planning to expand its shipbuild.| has 
ing industry so that it can build at least 50,000 tons a year byf edt! 
1953. Steel is being released by the Government both for the). ait 
building of ships and for the expansion of shipbuilding capac. f plan 
ity. Construction of three more shipyards is likely—at Calcutt, } cone 
Bombay and on the Kathiawar coast. By 1955, India intend {) com 
to have a merchant fleet—both ocean going and coastal) engil 
2,000,000 tons. At present, the Indian coastal fleet, including 3 4 
British-owned vessels, totals 300,000 tons. The difference bef plane 
tween what India can build for herself and the 2,000,000-tof 








goal is to be made up by purchases abroad. | RIKM 
JAPANESE IMPORTS Tokyop Chine: 

The Japanese Government has drafted a tentative listypf im.f) Menta 
ports that it plans to exempt from import duties. The ts inf the m 
cludes raw cotton, industrial salt, manufacturing materials fof called 
musical instruments, recording matrices, raw materials fp 3! pe 
phonograph records, crude rubber, fat and oil-manutacturing miles a 
materials, flints, pearl essence, golf balls, baseball bats, ma. ¥ There 


terials for razors, knives and scissors, and raw materials for it the 1 
miscellaneous goods. The Government is considering the im-fRP“Y & 
position of import duties on matches, celluloid goods, fat ange 4 Prog 
oil products, ink, toilet goods, bicycle tires, musical instr. Rikmob 
ments, light metals, nonferrous metals, bottle caps, sporting 

goods, knives, razors, scissors and varnish. ~~ 
As pa 
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Goteborg, Swede pot Brita 


SHIPPING 

The Swedish-American Line is ordering five freighters fron p sales c 
Swedish shipyards for its North American services. Two dj '@€te, 
the ships, each of 3,000 tons, will operate between Gre United | 
Lake ports and Sweden. Each of the other three will be og’metica. 
7,000 tons. All five vessels will have a service speed of cleaners 
knots and will carry 12 passengers each. Delivery of the shi roducts 
will start in about a year. The line has just put a new cag and now 
passenger ship, the Stockholm, into service between Gotebogit’!’ and 1 


and New York. The 11,000-ton vessel carries freight and 4igmetional a 


assengers. 
AUTO AS 
ee pe General 

COAL Buenos Air p = 
The United States has replaced the Union of South Afri ag 


as the leading supplier of coal and coke to Argentina. Brita 
however, eventually may regain the leadership she lost duit!" fee 
the war. Of a total of 1,309,337 tons imported by Argent" GM 
last year, the U.S. sent 953,365 tons and the Union of So mucKS a ye 


Africa 301,023. Peru, Canada and Chile sent small amount ee 
Before the war, Argentina consumed more than 3,000,000 tj ge 
ust vear, § 


of coal a year, Britain supplying about 2,000,000 tons, Brita ri 
shipped no coal to Argentina during the last three years, bi P y to C 
is expected to send about 1,000,000 tons this year. Brit ovinces ir 
also is resuming shipments of coal to Brazil this month. Braj Hi 
used to get about 500,000 tons of coal a year from Wales, Wr/PBUILD) 


° . Olar cc 
shipments were suspended because of the war. + its id is 
own 
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AIRPLANE EXPANSION Buenos Ai ete 
Argentina is making progress in its effort to develop a4 im ix m 
strength of more than 1,000 planes and to become the leati i a d 
air power in Latin America. Planes are being bought fn eieaed 
Britain, the United States, Canada and Italy. Britain has? “eal il 
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255) Operations Throughout the World 


eeds of 


iat livered about a dozen long-range Avro Lincoln bombers and 
Aviation 


100 Gloster Meteor jet-propelled fighter planes to the Argen- 
' tine Air Force. Purchases of British military aircraft during the 
» Jast nine months have cost Argentina $80,000,000. Canada 





Bie has delivered three new two-engine Catalina amphibians, 
ipbuld equipped with jet devices for quick take-offs. Argentine civil 
a h - airlines have purchased several Douglas and Martin transport 
: bes = F planes from the United States, and negotiations have been 
Pres ; concluded with Italy for the purchase of 65 military and five 
intenk commercial planes. Of the 70 Italian planes, 45 are single- 
astal-olfe, engine trainers of the G-55 type, used by Italy during the war 
ncludine®e @ fighters. Twenty others are G-46 single-engine spotter 
once bee Planes: Five are four-engine transports. 
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> RIKMOBILE San Francisco, Calif. 
China Engineering Products Corp., set up here by three 
' Chinese-American engineers, is shipping to China for experi- 


),000-ton | 


Phe ‘mental runs a gasoline-powered vehicle designed to replace 
e - if the man-drawn rickshaws in China’s cities. T he vehicle, 
cciiiehd called the Rikmobile, has three wheels and weighs less than 
srials fore 0 pourids, It has a one-cylinder engine, a top speed of 35 
Sactires miles an hour, and can travel 70 miles to a gallon of gasoline. 





There is space for two passengers and the driver, who sits 
in the rear. If the experimental model is successful, the com- 
pany expects orders for a large number of the machines. 
/A program for training rickshaw operators in use of the 
Rikmobile has been arranged. 
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BRITISH SALES OUTLETS New York 
As part of Britain’s effort to earn dollars, Vactric, Ltd., one 
Sua of Britain’s leading makers of vacuum cleaners, has formed 
Pues frome? sales corporation in New York. The New York firm, called 
< Two of actric, Inc., will market the company’s products in the 
sen Creip, United States and supervise sales in Canada and _ Latin 
on be america, Last year, Vactric obtained a $1,000,000 order for 
ced of [puceauers and parts from the U.S. Another British firm, Sebel 
F the shi Products Co., Ltd., opened a New York office last month 
new caged now is opening one in Montreal, Canada. Sebel produces 
- Gatebogeeys and metal furniture. Both Vactric and Sebel are planning 
st and 4 ational advertising campaigns. 
© 0 Oo 

AUTO ASSEMBLY Port Elizabeth, U. of S. Africa 
General Motors Corp. will complete by midsummer a large 
\tension to its assembly plant here. The extension will add 
pout 360,000 square feet to the present area of 260,000 
juare feet, and will cost $4,000,000. With the increased 
, Argent pace, GM will be able to assemble up to 35,000 cars and 
i: of Sod mucks a year. This will be about equal to the total number of 
11 amoud .S. cars imported by South Africa in 1947 and almost two 
vn 00 tae one-half times the number of GM units sold in the Union 
ons, Brill st year. Sales of Cadillacs are restricted because it is too 
> years, YY t0 convert the car to right-hand drive, and several 
ear, BritigeVces in the Union prohibit left-hand drive. 
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HIPBUILDING Gdansk, Poland 
Poland is beginning the construction of ocean-going ships 
nits own use. Two cargo ships are being built at Gdansk 
br the Gdynia-America Line. The ships, of 2,000 tons each, 
re being constructed at a former German shipyard that was 
‘sttoyed during the war and rebuilt by the Poles. They 
ll operate between Poland and South America. In addition 
these vessels, Gdynia-America has on order in Italy three 
‘enger-cargo ships of about 10,000 tons each. The line 
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now operates one passenger ship between New York and 

Poland and one between New York and the Mediterranean. 
© 00 

OIL PIPE LINE Ras at Tannura, Saudi Arabia 

The first 18 miles of the 1,075-mile pipe line from the 

Persian Gulf fields of the Arabian American Oil Co. in Saudi 

Arabia to the Mediterranean have been laid. Construction is 


- proceeding at the rate of a mile a day. Three sections of 


31 feet each are welded together at the supply point and 
then are carried by truck to the end of the line, where the 
longer sections are connected. Work on the western end of 
the line still is at a standstill because of Arab unrest over the 
plan to partition Palestine. The Mediterranean terminus of 
the pipe line is to be at Sidon on the Lebanon coast, but 
Syria has not yet granted transit rights to the Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Co. All but 200 miles of the line lies in Saudi Arabia. 
° 00 
ELECTRICAL PLANT Eindhoven, Holland 
The reconstruction and expansion program of the Philips 
Incandescent Lamp Co. is to be completed by the middle 
of next year. One fourth of the company’s factory space and 
three fourths of its office space in the Netherlands were 
destroyed during the war. The company, which makes lamps, 
radios and electrical equipment, is decentralizing its opera- 
tions from Eindhoven, Bombed-out departments are being 
transterred to new factories in other Dutch cities. There will 
be 28 plants in the Netherlands when the building program is 
completed. The company now employs more than 30,000 
workers, against 19,000 in 1939. Affiliates in other countries 
employ 27,000. Before the war, Philips had branch plants 
in 27 countries and sales organizations in 18 others. Some 
of these now have been written off because they are in 
countries under Russian control. The organization in the 
Netherlands accounts for about 20 to 25 per cent of total 
Dutch industrial exports. To pay for its reconstruction and 
expansion program, Philips is issuing $145,000,000 in com- 
mon and preferred stocks and bonds. 





SOUTH AFRICA—ASSEMBLY-LINE EXTENSION 
GM will be able to assembie up to 35,000 vehicles a year 
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AND SHE WANTS IT TO STAY BEAUTIFUL! 
Glidden Cadmolith Colors now add sales appeal and lasting 
beauty to wallpaper, vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, 
plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, rubber and many other products. 


A, 


Now-—the clear, colorful beauty of reds and yellows bright, opaque, permanent colors. Soft and easy to 





in many types of products, such as motor cars, plastic 
radio cabinets, or women’s purses . . . can be perma- 
nent. For Glidden Cadmolith Reds and Yellows 
stand up under intense heat and will not fade 
during years of hard use. 


They won't rub off and are resistant to acids, alkalis, 


grind, Cadmolith Pigments are insoluble in all 
vehicles and are non-settling. By combining Cad- 
molith Red and Yellow in various proportions, 
almost any in-between shade can be obtained. 


Only Cadmolith has so many outstanding advan- 
tages for both industry and the ultimate consumer. 


If the product you manufacture requires red or 
yellow pigments, write for further information to 
The Chemical & Pigment Company, division of 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


In all of the following fields, Glidden leadership in research is creating new 
products and processes which are proving invaluable to industry. 
If you have a specific problem in any of these fields, look to 
Glidden first. Your inquiry is invited. The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


chemical fumes, soot and weather. When a product 
is Cadmolith-Colored it stays attractive indefinitely. 


Manufacturers are finding many uses for these 





Principal Glidden Products—foods: Durkee’s Famous Dressing; ies Durkee’s Margarine; Durkee’s Mayonnaise; Durkee’s Salad Dressing; Durkee’s 
= 


Shortening; Durkee’s Shred Coconut; Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce; Special Ingredients for Bakeries and Confectioners © Soybean Products: 


— Z a] 
““Alpha’’ Protein*; Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Glidden Lecithin*; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal and Flakes e Feeds: (<> Poultry and Livestock 
ee) fe) 


. Sa S 
Paints: SPRED-Fiat; SPRED-Luster; E25 Japalac; Ripolin Enamel; Spray-Day-Lite; Glidair Aviation Finishes; Endurance House Paint; Gliddenspar Varnish Nubelite; 


Industrial Paints; Industrial Lacquers; Enamels and Varnishes ¢ Vegetable oils: aap Soybean Oils: Coconut Oils; Cottonseed Gils; Peanut Oils; Corn Oils; 


’ i, Red Lead; Euston White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; 


Palm Oils; Linseed Oil e Chemicals and Pigments: Titanium Dioxide; Lithopone; Cadmium Colors; Litharge; 
Zinc Sulphate Crystals; Dry Colors e Metals and Minerals: ~< 


@ 
and Resins; Turpentine; ¢ Solvents; Synthetic Rubber Compounds; Compounds for Plastics. 
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Powdered iron and Copper; Powdered Lead and Tin; Glidden Type Metal e Naval Stores: ars 


*Trademark Registered 
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o LONDON....BOGOTA....RIO DE JANEIRO.... 


' Britain is nearing the end of her rope financially, unless more help comes. 
‘4 Between Britain and real trouble stands roughly $3,000,000,000 in gold or 
dollars, about as much as the U.S. Government uses each month. 
That's about all the quick cash Britain can lay her hands on right now. 
Nearly $900,000,000 will go down the drain by midyear, to pay bills. 
j If no Marshall Plan aid comes through by that time, actual bankruptcy will 
soon be facing Britain. "Soon" would mean next year, probably. Bankruptcy could 
be staved off, but not for long, by selling what Britain owns abroad. 

But even with Marshall Plan aid, Britain won't be able to balance books. 
She still will be living beyond her means for a year or two, even if all goes 
well. Marshall Plan aid simply would make it possible to keep above water. 











Behind Britain's dire troubles stand these facts: 

British imports are much larger than British exports. 

Other outlays overseas, mainly for military purposes, far outweigh earnings 
from shipping, insurance and banking, and income from investments. 

Net result of all this is a colossal bill owed to other countries. Last 
year it came to more than $4,000,000,000. It should be smaller this year. 

But, the way things look now, Britain will never make both ends meet until 
she can sell more goods abroad than she buys. That's no near-term prospect. 

Another thing, war-born debts to the Empire and other countries total about 
$16,000,000,000. If, say, 80 per cent of this debt is not canceled, Britain is 
sunk. She can't pay these sterling debts and, at the same time, pay off the 
U.S. and Canada in dollars. If she did, her people would become paupers. 











The average Briton will be Squeezed right to the wall this year. 
More of what he makes will be sold abroad. Less will be for him. 

' Taxes will stay high. A ceiling is to be put on wages. Savings will be 
encouraged. Amusements will be discouraged. Belt tightening all around. 

Businessmen will be told where to sell output and at what price. 

Whole British economy will be funneled toward exports. 

Reaching the export goal--150 per cent of the 1938 volume--is all-impor- 
urkee’s tant. January exports were up to only 128 per cent. 
Industrial production must rise 10 per cent this year to meet the export 
—_ target. Biggest bottleneck right now is steel, although output is high. 

Biggest push will be in textile exports which earn dollars mainly. 

Biggest worry about exports is price. British exports are not selling too 
freely. Competition is felt. Markdowns on British price tags are ahead. This 
is something for American exporters to keep in mind. It may affect their plans. 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


British plans are to be completely changed at midyear, if Marshall Plan aid 
doesn't appear. In that case, London threatens, food and raw-materials imports 
would be cut to the bone. Some plants would close. Unemployment would rise. 
Some feel it would be the beginning of the receivership of Great Britain. 


Latin America, also pinched for dollars, now is due for some dollar loans, | 

Most Latin Americans think such loans are-.long overdue. 

For some months they've felt neglected. The U.S. Export-Import Bank has 
made few loans recently south of the Border. The World Bank has made none. The 
U.S. has been busy giving or lending money, hand over fist, to Europe and China. 

But, suddenly, things are looking up for the Latin Americans. 

Reason: Approach of the Pan-American meeting opening March 30 at Bogota. 








American businessmen have high hopes for Bogota. They want Latin-American 
promises to treat foreign business and capital fairly and squarely. Getting such 
promises is to be a chief U.S. aim at Bogota. Roughly, here's what's wanted: 

Guarantees that reasonable profits and dividends can be taken out of Latin- 
American countries by foreign interests. Trend now is the other way. 

Guarantees that foreign businesses won't be taken over suddenly on just any 











pretext by Latin-American governments. 

Guarantees that just and quick payment will be made for foreign businesses 
that are nationalized. The nationalization bug is biting Latin America. 

But it's a long step between wanting these guarantees and getting them. 

Chances are, Latin America will want a tooth for a tooth, a loan for a 
guarantee. That's the mood being shown. 

Move to expand the lending power of the U.S. Export-Import Bank by half a 
billion takes this mood into account. The State Department wants to say at 
Bogota that the way is open for big loans in Latin America. 

Also, a big development corporation is being talked about. Latin Americans 
want the U.S. to put up big money, maybe $5,000,000,000, for it. 

Heading off such big talk is to be ticklish U.S. job at Bogota. Idea is to 
gain time. Later, a modest beginning along this line may be possible. 

Keeping the lid on at Bogota may not be easy. The Latin Americans are sore. 
They'll want something tangible and dollar-heavy for playing ball on the Mar- 
shall Plan team or for giving guarantees to American or other investors. 

Point to remember: American companies, waiting for a more favorable bBusi- 
ness climate in Latin America, may have a long wait. Bogota may prove a dud. 
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The World Bank, too, is taking a new look at Latin America.... ie 
The U.S. is pushing the Bank to make a loan or two down there, soon. ste 
Brazilian loan is likeliest. It would be for hydroelectric development. 

Loan would be made to private company but be guaranteed by the Brazilian Govern- 

ment. There are still a few kinks to be ironed out. 
Chilean loan is being reconsidered, is more probable now than a few months 

ago. This would be for hydroelectric plants and irrigation. Question is, how 

can Chile earn enough foreign exchange to pay off such a ioan on top of her 

other foreign debts? Chile already is knee-deep in debt. 
Loan possibilities in Peru, Bolivia, El Salvador, Mexico are being looked 

into by World Bank officials. mas 
The U.S. hopes World Bank loans will calm the Latin Americans. Inde 
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191 units of Thermopane, installed in 
1938 in the Marathon Corporation’s 
office building, Menasha, Wis., have 
given uninterrupted, trouble-free serv - 
ice. Architect: Eschweiler & Eschweiler, 
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To exclude annoying machinery noise and assure max- 
imum employee comfort and efficiency, the Belden 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, glazed its office 
partitions with Thermopane insulating units. 
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PLASTICS—Molding Materials, Glues and 
Industrial Resins, Coating Compounds 
PLASKON DIVISION, Toledo, Ohio 
D REPOR! 
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... preferred by performance 


Maybe you never thought about it, but the average 
office building or factory has as much... sometimes 
more...glass as structural material in its walls. 
Alert management of companies, erecting new struc- 
tures or renovating existing ones, is choosing Thermo- 
pane because it is the most modern windowpane 
available. 

Thermopane is a complete insulating unit com- 
posed of two or more panes of glass separated by 
dehydrated air and sealed around the edges with a 
metal-to-glass bond. In addition to providing year- 
round insulation, Thermopane assures more accurate 
and economic control of air-conditioning equipment, 
reduces sound transmission, minimizes roomside con- 
densation on glass, and eliminates down drafts at 
windows. Its sound insulation makes Thermopane a 
preferred product for inside glass partitions. 

Thermopane is readily available from L-O-F Glass 
Distributors located in principal cities. Over 60 
standard sizes facilitate its use in all types of con- 
struction. 

Complete information about Thermopane is avail- 
able upon request. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, 1538 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES Shermopane 
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- Life Around the World =f 


Jeeps, MP’s and Japanese cops make 
a daily parade of MacArthur trip to work 


TOKYO 

VERY MORNING, promptly at 10:30, 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s big black limousine wheels out 
of the American Embassy grounds and 
starts its run to occupation headquar- 
ters. Routine as it is, the daily trip 
has become impressively ceremonial to 
the Japanese man _ in_ the _ street. 

The car's daily journey 
from General MacArthur's 
home to his office is almost 
symbolic of the  clock-like 
schedule. 

General MacArthur’s day 
begins at 7 a.m. He visits 
with his family and does 
some work in his study dur- 
ing the first part of the morn- 
ing. Then, promptly at 10:30, 
he steps to his limousine, 
casually returns the salute of 
his driver, M Sergt. Odis Ed- 
wards, and sets off for a 
three-and-a-half-hour spell of 
work in his paneled office on 
the sixth floor of the Dai Ichi 
building. 

Two white-helmeted mili- 
tary police on motorcycles 
lead the way for the daily 
trip. Behind the Supreme 
Commander’s limousine fol- 
low two jeeps with armed guards. The 
one-mile route from the Embassy to the 
Dai Ichi building—which passes by the 
gutted. skeleton of burned-out Japanese 
Government office buildings—is guarded 
by Japanese policemen, lining both sides 
of the road at intervals of about 100 
vards, 

All traffic along the route comes to a 
halt as the Supreme Commander’s car 
approaches, Not until it is well along is 
the traffic movement resumed. 

Once General MacArthur reaches the 
Dai Ichi building, a waiting elevator 
whisks him to the sixth floor where his 
aides already have arranged on his desk 
his day’s work—documents, reports and 
letters to read, and a schedule of inter- 
views. 

General MacArthur rarely confers with 
any Japanese. Occasionally he receives 
the Prime Minister or the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Otherwise, he 
relies on a handful of trusted advisers 
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to keep him informed of events and 
opinions. 

The General has assigned responsi- 
bility for the preparation of all laws and 
the reorganization of Japan’s legal system 
and government to Brig. Gen, Courtney 
Whitney, a former Manila lawyer. The 
country’s economy is under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. W. F. Marquat, war- 





time antiaircraft officer. The task of 
democratizing Japan's education system 
and her press and radio has been as- 
signed to Marine Lieut. Col. D. R. 
Nugent, who before the war was an 
instructor at the Wakayama Commercial 
College in Southern Japan. 

From these men, General MacArthur 
receives the bulk of information and ad- 
vice upon which he bases policy de- 
cisions, General Whitney has free access 
to the Supreme Commander at virtually 
anv time and writes many of General 
MacArthur's statements. 

At precisely 2 p.m., General Mac- 
Arthur leaves his office, and, while a 
crowd of curious Japanese and Ameri- 
cans looks on, departs from the Dai Ichi 
building. Much the same procedure that 
attends his arrival also attends his de- 
parture. 

The General has lunch with his wife, 
usually with several of his aides or spe- 
cial visitors as guests. Then he retires 
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to his room at the Embassy for a regu for 
afternoon nap. At 4 p.m., he retums jf imm 
the Dai Ichi to work until 8. old j 
On a recent evening I witnessed Gey. have 
eral MacArthur’s departure from the Daf lots: 
Ichi building. A small group of America TI 
officers and civilians and Japanese chy! vatet 
tered around the entrance of the build 000, 
ing. On either side of the entrance, broai can! 
white lines have been painted across thi Or 
sidewalk from the building to the cub meal 
Anyone who ventured beyond the inf ina 
was shooed back. ' male 

















The General stepped from the build childr 
ing, raising his hand to his cap in aff ble-de 
informal salute, and got into his waiting) migra 
car. A few hundred feet down the road hotel 
by the dim light of a street light, I cou physic 
see a diminutive Japanese policeman rach) illness 
to his post. As the General's car rollef Soo 
by, he pulled off his coat, threw it to thi ceive » 
ground, drew himself up to his full fie and in 
feet and saluted smartly. }.E} printed 
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HOTEL DE IMIGRANTES, ARGENTIN@® Buenos 

O LUIGI GOBERNALI, an Italian immff tion anc 
: from Palermo, Argentina is tig transit, 
land of wealth and promise he’s dreamef Presid 
about. Years ago, it was the U. S. whogij immigra 
streets were “paved with gold.” Nog to Arger 
Luigi and his family think it’s Argentini migrant 
that has the future—at least for them. fof the F 

Luigi, a 32-year-old motor mechani But L 
is one of the 10,000 immigrants a monifiin politic 
passing through this “Ellis Island” @to live iz 
Argentina on the waterfront of the poland whe 
of Buenos Aires. Most of Luigi’s felligi@for food, 
immigrants at the spacious Hotel @@his famil 
Imigrantes are Italians, brought over MM happiness 
the expense of the Argentine Gove 
ment under a recently signed treaty wi 
the Italian Government. 

Last year, 64 per cent of Argentit 
new settlers were Italian, Most had! 
pay their own passage or take low funny 
from Argentina’s export-import age! 
to be repaid after they got jobs. _ 1 

Luigi is better off. He will start $iAvepygan 
new life without a heavy debt. States 

“Ive got no complaints,” he smithy have 
“I arrived only a few days ago, and |I% The big 
already been offered a job.” Windled y 

Luigi is fortunate because he itn permit 
skill. His wages of $16.50 a week \OMBut in ty, 
enable him to live royally, but he'll il are go) 
well here. Most skilled workers ™Btate Depa 
$19 a week in this country, but som They are 
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Luigi's friends have been offered as little 
as $50 a month. 

“The big trouble,” said Luigi, “is to 
fnd a place to live.” 

Luigi wasn’t wrong on that. Buenos 
Aires is jammed with a population ex- 
panded by new industrialization, by farm 
folk coming to the city attracted by 
higher wages, by immigration. Rentals 


= - new housing are more than most 
L regular i for 2 = 


turns ty immigrants can afford, and there are few 
ld places available. Many new residents 
ed Cen have taken to building shacks in empty 
the Daf. lots and under bridges and culverts. 
\mericg{ The immigrant hotel, now being reno- 


vated and expanded at a cost of $500,- 
(00, has space for 5,000 immigrants, but 
‘e. bro can handle 10,000 in an emergency. 
cross the On arrival, the newcomer receives a 
Fhe cube meal ticket and a bed number. He lives 
the lipfe in a three-decker dormitory with other 
FP male immigrants, while women and 
he builif) children are segregated in another, dou- 
ap in ae ble-decker, dormitory. The modern Im- 
s waiting) migrants Hospital connected with the 
the roalf hotel gives every immigrant a complete 

t, I cou physical examination upon arrival, but 
ness isn’t a serious problem. 

Soon after arrival, the immigrants re- 
» it to thie ceive immunization shots and aptitude 
s full fide and intelligence tests. They are finger- 

yy printed and photographed and given 
documents entitling them to remain in 
{rgentina and to work. The Secretariat 
of Labor interviews and catalogues all 
immigrants. Prospective employers send 
requests to the employment service and 
ts sometimes interview immigrants person- 
haly, Those who get jobs outside of 


ese clus 
1e build § 


man race 
car rolled 


out 


\RCENTINGS Buenos Aires are given free transporta- 
lian imm tio and $1.25 a day to cover meals in 
tina is thes transit, 

's dreamefe President Juan D. Perén wants many 
' S, whogy immigrants like Luigi Gobernali to come 
jld.” Nog to Argentina. The walls of the Hotel de 
Argentiiiy Imigrantes are well prepared with posters 
1 them. MMof the President and his wife, “Evita.” 
mechatigg 9 But Luigi isn’t particularly interested 
ts a monigein politics, All he wants is to be allowed 
Island” @#t0 live in good will and in peace in a 


lind where he can work, earn enough 
for food, shelter and clothing, and rear 


of the p 
igi’s fello 


Hotel @M@bis family in the pursuit of modest 
sht over dim happiness, B.S. R. 
1e Gover 
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port agel 

be A TEMPELHOF AIRPORT, GERMANY 
ill stat eran ciris still are flying to the 
bt. 3 States to marry American soldiers 
he smiley have met during the occupation. 


oo, and | The big flood of brides-to-be has 


winded with the expiration of legisla- 
‘n permitting their entry without visas. 
bit in twos, fours and sixes the girls 
till are going over, now under regular 
bate Department quotas and with visas. 
They are an odd sight, most of them, 
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and surely there are sharp moments of 
shock ahead for the soldier who waits 
for the girl he thought so nice in Ger- 
many a year ago. She may seem a bit 
out of place among the American girls 
he has come to know again at home. 

Aboard my plane from Tempelhof to 
Frankfurt recently were two girls, bound 
for the States and American husbands. 
They are typical. 

One wore the hat favored by so many 
German women—broad-brimmed and 
conical, like an inverted ice-cream cone, 
and resembling a Halloween witch’s hat. 
She had a fur coat, of splotchy rabbit in 
white and tan. Patent leather boots came 
to her knees. The second girl wore the 
same type of hat and a reasonably pass- 
able cloth coat. 

Chances are that, even in America’s 
most remote farm districts, these girls 
will be misfits, at least until after one 
good shopping tour. And the girls, 
largely from German cities where GI’s 
helped them to food and a gay life de- 
spite postwar hardships, are going to find 
the routine of cooking, washing and per- 
haps doing farm chores quite different 
from the Hollywood versions of America. 

How many will last it out remains to 
be seen. Of more than 2,000 who have 
flown over (others went by ship), about 
50 returned to Germany in the last year. 
Another 1,500 have plane tickets. 

Skeptics here say the majority went 
to the States only to escape poverty. 
German girls have heard much of the 
riches and luxury of America, and expect 
to be queens for ever and a day. 

This attitude shows up the minute a 
New York-bound plane is in the air. The 
buzzer rings, and the German girl wants 
coffee from the stewardess. The buzzer 
rings again; the girl wants a pillow. A 





third time; she wants the pillow re- 
arranged. A fourth buzzer, and she re- 
quests a magazine and asks when dinner 
will be served. Stewardesses say they 
are nervous wrecks after a crossing with 
half a dozen such travelers. 

The German girls leave here with the 
easy self-assurance that comes of antici- 
pating a new life in America. You can’t 
help wondering if that life will be all 
they've been led to expect. i 


Homesick GI's storm 
cake sale in Berlin 


BERLIN 

MERICAN Women are bringing to Ber- 

lin the good old small-town customs 

of the Midwest. Latest success has been 
a Saturday bake sale—pies, cakes and 
cookies like Mother used to make. The 
more than 4,000 wives and children of 
Americans are making an American-style 
community life in Berlin and_ cities 
throughout the U.S. occupation zone. 
The bake sale is typical of what is 
being done. Twenty-eight women turned 
out over 100 delicacies and sold them 
for $112, the money to be used to help 
two orphanages the group has “adopted.” 
The “cakery” opened at 1 p.m. in the 
entrance way to the Army grocery store 
and was sold out within half an hour. 
American soldiers were the big cus- 
tomers. The GI’s lined up enthusiasti- 
cally, going mostly for chocolate cakes 
and coconut and other soft pies. They 
were a unique sight—tall, youthful sol- 
diers, gingerly feeling their way down 
the broad outside stairway with a huge 
cake or pie held reverently in both hands. 
Charity—the real reason behind the 
bake sale—has become a serious business 
for American women in Germany. A com- 
munity chest drive netted $35,000 in 
Berlin, like amounts in other cities. 
Hospitals, 
homes and 
schools are 
helped by the 
women, organ- 
ized into a num- 
ber of club 
groups. With 
the help of folks 
at home, they 
are able to dis- 
tribute vitamin 
pills, egg pow- 
der, fat, sugar, 
shoes and cloth- 
ing. Parties, 
dances and raf- 
fles help to raise 
money for all 
sorts of charities 
in American-oc- 
cupied parts of 
Germany. T. F.H. 
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rs| publish for the politicians 


What is the effect of taxation on incomes? 

To diminish the net income of the indi- 
vidual by the exact amount of the tax 
which the Government deducts from his or 
her income. 





Does this diminish the purchasing power 
of the individual? 

Obviously, to the exact extent that his or 
her income is diminished by the tax. 


| What is the effect of this decrease in pur- 
| chasing power on the part of the individuals 
» who constitute the community? 
| Aspreviously stated any decrease in the 
) purchasing power of the individuals who 
) constitute the community 
..decreases the buying at the shops, 
...decreases the business of the shops, 
...decreases employment at the shops, 
) ..decreases the orders of the shops from 
the factories, 
«decreases the business of the factories, 
| «decreases employment at the factories, 
| «decreases the orders of the factories for 
raw materials from the farms and mines, 


«decreases employment not only among 
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WD ham Randolph Hearst 
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the laborers, but among the so-called white- 
collar men who transact business and - 
record the transaction of business when 
there is business. 

Then does prosperity depend absolutely 
upon the purchasing power of the individual? 

It does, and the money the individual 
gives to the Government he or she cannot 
spend in buying, or building, or doing any 
kind of business, or giving any kind of em- 
ployment, except to the tax collectors. 


QV 


Today, the Hearst Newspapers still point out 
that taxes are dangerously high. 

Prices cannot come down as long as wages 
rise and the government continues its heavy 
purchases for shipment abroad. 

The only possible relief for the American 
people and the American pocketbook is tax 
relief. Taxes can be cut. They should be cut. 
And those who oppose cutting them are kicking 
the props from under our standard of life. 
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Whispers. 








Weaker Senate-Truman Ties . . . Broad Policy Aims 


Of Mr. Kennan in Orient . . . Rebuild 


James Forrestal, Defense Secretary, is 
turning out more and more to be the 
“strong man” of the Administration. 
Secretary Forrestal’s influence is grow- 
ing in the field of foreign policy as well 
as in the field of domestic policy. 


President Truman’s announcement 
that he would seek election was made 
in order to head off a budding move- 
ment in the Democratic Party to try 
to nominate another candidate. 
xk kK * 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- ° 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Ja- 
pan, is taken seriously as an aspirant 
for the G.O.P. presidential nomina- 
tion. The White House is not at all 
pleased that a general should seek the 
Commander in Chief’s job when he is 
supposed to be operating under orders. 


Inside estimates are that 18 months 
will be required to get the U.S. air- 
craft industry back on a basis for 
large-scale production of military air- 
craft. There is strong support in Con- 
gress for rebuilding of U.S. air forces. 


Kw 


Export-Import Bank officials got their 
first news about a proposed addition- 
al $500,000,000 lending authority for 
Latin America from the newspapers. 
State Department planners apparent- 
ly hadn’t notified the Bank of the 
plan. 


xk * 


George Marshall and Dwight Eisen- 
hower, both retired Generals of the 
Army, are being talked of by Demo- 
crats in Congress as potential nomi- 
nees of the Democratic Party, even 
though Mr. Truman has expressed his 
intent to seek the nomination. The 

President is in a position to get nomi- al 
nated regardless of the attitude of 
Democratic leaders in Congress. 


Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador to 
Britain, was asked personally by 
State Secretary Marshall to head the 
U.S. delegation in the conference to 
decide on Germany’s future. Robert 
D. Murphy, Ambassador and adviser 
to General Lucius Clay on German 
policy, got a secondary role. News- 
papers in Europe had reported that 
Ambassador Murphy was the one who 
brought to Washington a suggestion 
from Joseph Stalin for a meeting with 
President Truman. 


x * * 


Advisers to the President are encour- 
aging Mr. Truman about his political 
future by their belief that a crisis at- 
mosphere later this year will cause 
voters to hesitate to vote for a change. 
The drive westward by Russia 1s ex- 
pected to heighten public alarm in 
this country as the year wears on. 
x *k * 
x KK *® 

Lieut. Gen. Bedell Smith, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Russia, and Harry Wood- 
ring, former Secretary of War, are be- 
ing considered for the job of civilian 
administrator in Germany after July 
1, when the Army is scheduled to give 
up control. Gen. Lucius Clay, present 
U.S. commander in Germany, is 
slated to retire at that time. General 
Clay and General Marshall, Secre- 
tary of State, do not see eye to eye on 
German policy. 


x *k * 


Democratic leaders in Congress are 
complaining privately that they no 
longer can maintain contact with the 
White House except through Leslie 
Biffle, minority secretary in the Sen- 
ate. The President is not working close- 
ly with his leadership in Congress. 


xk *k * 


The White House is showing interest 
and some concern over an incipient 
anti- Truman revolt of left-wing Dem- 
ocrats in the House of Representa- 
tives. This revolt grows from a feel- 
ing on the part of radical Democrats 
that the President is not going far 
enough in backing up his expression 
of New Deal sentiments. 


George Kennan, No. 1 U. S. brain- 
truster on foreign policy, is trying on 
his visit to Japan to evolve an over- 
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U.S. Air Power? 


all U.S. policy for the entire Far Eas! 
to take the place of the present hit. 
or-miss policies, many of which con. 
flict with one another. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, recent U.S. ad. 
viser on European policy and spoke 
of as possible Secretary of State ig 
a Republican administration, is ; 
some present disfavor with high State 
Department officials because of thej 
feeling that he would go along withly 
further negotiations with the Russians, 
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Joseph Martin, House Speaker, badly 
upset plans of Senator V andenberjf 
by insisting that military-aid pro- 
grams be written into the Marshall 
Plan for economic aid to the outsid 
world. The maneuvering over form 
and content of the Marshall Plani 
related to politics in a_ presidenti 
year. 


ce he * ; 
Communist leader Palmiro Togliatt 
and his Socialist buddy, Pietro Nenni 
are expressing to American official 
their conviction that U.S. will con 
tinue to send aid to Italy even if tha 
country does vote for a Communif 
government, or if Communists sefy 
in the future government of Italy. 


* % & 


Bankers in Italy are starting to ma 
contributions to the Communists 
well as to the other political patti 
This is taken as a sign that peop 
with money are not so sure that t 
won't be faced with the necessity 
dealing with the Communist gove 
ment in the near future. 


x wk * 


Lieut. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer @ 
top Army officials favor shipment 
rifles and small-arms ammunition 
the Chinese Nationalist armies, al 
with advice on how to run an ail 
They are not in favor of large-S 
use of U.S. soldiers to take over? 
fighting from the Chinese soldiers ¥ 
are being treated so roughly by 
Communist armies. 
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